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CHAPTER I. 



The extreme seclasion of my life, and the 
circumstance of mj haying never, in any 
degree, partaken in the pleasures usually pro- 
vided by society for the young, had, I believe, 
brought about in me a something not unlike 
the effect produced on the mind when those 
pleasures are shunned in obedience to a puri- 
tanical creed in religion. I did not, indeed, 
think it '^wicked" to join in such amusements, 
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2 The Lees of Blendon Hall. 

(I would have joined in them myself, could I 
have done so without consenting to receive 
favours from Owen Wyndham), but, as I 
lived more and more in a world of my own, 
devoted to the various pursuits I had taken up 
as substitutes for the entertainments of society, 
I grew more and more disposed to fancy that 
those who appeared so heartily to enjoy that 
from which I was debarred were, mostly, 
very frivolous. 

And frivolous, very frivolous, I should cer- 
tainly have declared Hugh Wyndham must 
necessarily be, had I ever had patience to let 
Eugenie describe him, his beauty, his manners, 
and his pursuits. They certainly were, none 
of them, of the kind with which I had been 
used to endow' the dark and dignified heroes of 
my imagination, who, whether they were sea- 
kings or sea-captains, or philosophic sages of 
the olden time, were all sublime and somewhat 
awful personages, before whose stem virtues, 
or deep learning, I could bow in reverence. 
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Now, nothing of all this could be felt for 
Hugh Wyndham, my fair-haired ^^ friend and 
ally," who, with the exception of his artistic 
tastes, knew little, and cared less, about the 
studies to which I was addicted, and valued 
modem languages (with several of which he 
was certainly familiar) chiefly, if not solely, as 
the means of conversing with foreigners when 
travelling. I took a great interest in his 
affairs nevertheless, and felt desirous that one 
so frank-minded, and so affectionate, should 
obtain the meed of his true and faithful service ; 
I would have given it to him that moment, 
had it been in my power, only wishing 
it were more valuable than I held Rosa 
Glynne's heart to be. I had never, as I 
said before, felt very ambitious of being made 
the confidant of a love affair in itself and for 
itself; but I was flattered at being thought 
wise enough and generous enough, to have the 
wish and the power of counselling a man four 
years older than myself, who was in the army, 

b2 
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and had seen the world, yet was so fresh in 
feeling, so unselfish in aim ! Then there was 
the pleasure, always great when it occurs for 
the first time, of having a secret to keep ; 
not a gloomy secret of my own mind, such as 
I had had but too many of, but a secret 
voluntarily imparted to me, because I was at 
first sight deemed true and straightforward — a 
secret which I was to hide from the whole 
world ! 

It was not surprising, therefore, considering 
the general monotony of my life, that — ^in 
spite of the kind of prejudice I had taken up 
against Rosa Glynne, whom I believed to be 
a wax-doU in person, and in mind very little 
worthy of the affection lavished on her — I yet 
took an interest in our guest's suit, which 
excited within me a kind of not unpleasant 
agitation, such as I had often felt in following 
the adventures of this or that hero of romance, 
or romance-like tradition. 

I had never hitherto experienced it in con- 
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nection with any living and breathing person, 
save Godfrey, whom I still dreamed of, indeed, 
but whom fate had too thoroughly banished 
from my sight for him ever to have had 
recourse to me for such counsel and consola- 
tion as had been asked of me by that very 
brother of Owen Wyndham's against whom the 
warnings given in my childhood had pointed. 

It was a singular freak of destiny which 
had thus suddenly thrown me into intimacy 
with him ; but that intimacy once entered into 
was likely — under our circumstances — to 
become daily closer, and by the time Mr. 
Wroughton had finished his beautiful painting 
in the niche, and returned to Lord Glenthurst's, 
Hugh Wyndham and I had grown as familiar 
in demeanour — saving in the manner of our 
mutual address and salutations — as most 
cousins. 

He very soon repeated his visit to Hincksley, 
and, as I presently learnt, there allowed him- 
self to be very easily " brought to the point," 
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after which he entreated, as the only means of 
avoiding that ^^ banishment from the presence 
of his love," which was sure to ensue on his 
proposal being made known, to be vouchsafed 
a secret promise from the fair Sosa, who 
would henceforth see him, as her betrothed, in 
her father's house, without being persecuted 
to give him up, or reduced to clandestine 
means of correspondence, till such time as her 
being of age, and his having, perhaps, some- 
what better prospects, should enable him to 
show himself openly in the character of her 
suitor. 

The request was a little demurred to— much 
less, I believe, than he expected — ^but was 
finally granted, to the extreme joy and thank- 
fulness of the adoring lover, who evidently 
still half-reproached himself for asking what he 
conceived to be such a sacrifice. 

He thenceforth appeared to me to follow 
with wonderful interest the chances of the 
eldest Miss Glynne's flirtation, as it was called. 
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with Sir Henry Framfield, the inflaence of 
whose connections might — ^it was supposed — 
one day avail those of his wife, if the stately 
Laura ever became such. 

His descriptions of the proceedings of these 
folks amused me extremely, and, as I was 
always ready to listen to accounts of the 
Hincksley doings, I was soon acquainted, by 
name and character, with every individual of 
the Glynne tribe, as well as with their inti- 
mates; and not a little entertained by the 
&ct that the heads of the fitmily evidently 
considered themselves as keeping '^on the 
discreet line'' with Hugh Wyndham, and 
their daughter Rosa, simply by abstaining 
from ever asking him to dinner, while they, as 
it seemed, wasted many an invitation upon 
the highly eligible admirer of Laura, who yet 
^^had not come to the point,'' as my friend told 
me, and, as he sometimes thought, never would^ 
^' though the Glynnes should give him break- 
fyatf luncheon^ and dinner for the next month." 
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This lack of hospitality had, however, the 
good effect, as Hugh considered it, of preventing 
his brother from being aware of his having 
ever been more than once or twice to Hincks- 
ley ; his frequent visits to which place would, 
he remarked, cause him all manner of worry, 
if noticed by his present host, who would tell 
the Strattons when they came back in the 
autumn, and then they would infallibly make 
some observation to Mrs. Glynnne, which 
might bring about no end of trouble. 

I, in the meantime, generally managed to 
make the days on which it was matter of duty 
for me to share my mother's drives in the open 
carriage fall in with Hugh's rides to the house 
of his betrothed, which enabled me to give him 
my company at other times, and receive his 
artistic hints, in sketching-strolls about the 
park and the neighbourhood. The way of life 
was altogether pleasant ; I had never had so 
much enjoyment of existence since the days of 
playing with Grodfrey at Blendon ; and though 
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my step-father was present morning and even- 
ing, hateful as ever, he passed so much of his 
time with Messrs. Hemes and Garth, that he 
practically interfered little, or not at all, with 
me, and only so far with his brother as to 
make him take a hand at whist now and then 
at night, when it happened that only one of 
the inmates of the cottage joined our party. 
One day, towards the end of Hugh Wynd- 
ham's period of leave, he and I had settled to 
go, immediately after breakfast, to finish a 
sketch of a shed, just out of the grounds, and 
we were starting with all our implements 
for the purpose, when the morning, which had 
been bright, suddenly clouded over com- 
pletely,, and deprived us of all hope of seeing 
the right lights and shadows on and about the 
cow-house we had reckoned on idealizing. We 
waited for the chance of a gleam, till Hugh 
declared it was no use waiting any longer, and 
sat down to sketch a pony from memory, while 
I, laying aside my bonnet, lingered near the 
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library table, turning over a new book of 
Ruskin's. 

^^ There's no help for it/' said my companion, 
^^ for even if it is bright in the afternoon, the 
whole colouring will be so perfectly different 
to what it was when we began ! But the day 
is very pleasant, though it is dull, and we 
ought to have some amusement not dependent 
on the sun, who plays us false so oflten. Now, 
riding in summer is all the better for his 
absence — what a pity you have given up 
yours ! " And he again inquired, much as he 
had done on the first day of his arrival, how 
and why it was I did not ride. 

I endeavoured to get rid of the subject; 
but, pressed with questions, at last said : — 

^^ I could not ride alone, and should hate to 
be indebted to Mr. Wyndham for protection 
and company." 

^^ Of course you couldn't canter about the 
country alone," returned Hugh; *^but you 
need not always have Owen with you, if you 
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think that a bore. Not now at leasts for on 
the days I don't go to Hincksley^ I am at 
your service in the mornings, when Owen 
never rides ; and, you know, there would not 
be a shadow of incorrectness, as I am what 
most people would call your uncle." 

" No, Mr. Wyndham, you never have been 
called my uncle, and never will ! " cried I. 

" Don't fire up so ! " said he, looking up 
from his drawmg with a good-humoured smile ; 
"I didn't know you would mind a joke so 
much." 

" I suppose I ought not," replied I, some- 
what ashamed of my vehemence, ^^ but that is 
a joke I cannot endure ! You know I never, 
never called your brother papa ! " 

"I know you do not now; I was not 
aware you never had, but I see," he added 
slowly, as he resumed his pencil, ^^that you 
hate Owen even more bitterly than I 
thought." 

I made no answer; I felt inclined to go 
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awajy but I thought that to do so would be 
cowardly^ and seem pettish, so I stood silent 
and motionless by the table, prepared to hear 
and bear whatever rebukes might be admin- 
istered ; and my companion proceeded to say, 
without lifting his head towards me, that ^^ he 
was never surprised at anyone's being disin- 
clined to like his or her step-father; he did 
not suppose he should have liked one him* 
self. But," continued he, looking earnestly 
up at me, " it is neither right nor womanly, 
Alswitha — for I can't ^Miss Lee' you for 
ever — to give yourself up to hatred as you 
do." 

^^ As to womanly, I don't know," said I, 
thinking of the picture of myself with the 
distaff, which I had now put within the leaves 
of my Sophocles, ^^1 do know it's not right, 
— ^it's very wrong." 

" Then, why yield to it, especially as Owen 
really does nothing that I can see, to harm or 
annoy you?" 
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^^ He sits in my father's seat, and I remem- 
ber my father ! " answered I gloomily. 

" Do you, indeed ? I should have thought 
you were too young ! " 

^^ I was more than five ; and my memory 
goes back to long before my fourth birth- 
day." 

*'And do you recollect much of Owen in 
those times ? *' 

" Too much ! " cried I, so hastily that the 
words had escaped me before I was well sen- 
sible of how much they conveyed, and when 
they had passed my lips, I pressed my hands 
convulsively together, feeling petrified, and 
unable to move from where I was, as it were 
standing to confess my sins and their motives. 
Hugh Wyndham bent his head so low as 
almost to touch his drawing ; yet I could see, 
on the comer of his cheek visible to me, how 
deeply it was coloured ; he was silent for some 
minutes — I thought they would never end — 
till, without looking up, he said, in a tone 
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which showed how much it cost him to 
speak: — 

^' It would be useless to pretend to misun- 
derstand you, especially as I know others have 
thought the same ; but whoever may have 
helped you to such interpretations of your 
childish recollections has much to answer 
for." 

"No one helped me to them," replied I, 
bluntly. 

" Tou think so," returned he, " because, as 
often happens, you have forgotten the infor- 
mation, while you have retained the impression. 
Nothing is more natural." 

I hnew he was mistaken ; but it was useless 
arguing the point — such a point! — with him ; 
60 I made no answer, but stood leaning 
against the wall, where it formed the angle of 
the kind of oriel window within which he sat 
at the table, drawing. 

" It is very dreadful — very unhappy for 
you," continued Hugh Wyndham, "to be pre- 
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possessed, with or without cause, by such a 
belief; but neither you, nor others who think 
like you, can have any certainty, though I 
suppose appearances were unfavourable. At • 
all events, the past cannot be recalled ; and 
you ought, for your own sake, to strive against 
such a habit of resentful feeling." 

" If I could only forget ! " I ejaculated, as 
my mind went back to that last day I saw 
my father; and I felt the tears roll down 
my cheeks as he spoke. 

" Poor dear girl ! " said he, compassion- 
ately, rising and taking me by the hand, 
**I wish from my soul you had a happier 
home! But as I can't help you to that, 
do try and resist the angry, evil thoughts 
that beset your mind! " 

" I will — I will. Miss Sherer often said 
the same to me," answered I, now fairly 
sobbing in unchecked emotion. 

^* She was right," he rejoined, " and you 
will not try the less because 1 repeat her 
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advice ? You have not found me such a bad 
friend?" 

^^You are a good and a kind one/ 
replied I, drying my tears, ^* and I am now 
only angry with myself for having said in- 
considerate things to you." 

" Never mind, never mind, — ^it's all over 
now ! — ^and I should beg your pardon for lee- 
taring as I did-I who need so much my- 
self — no one knows it better; but you seemed 
to me so sadly left to yourself! — and I don't 
think you have taken it ill." 

" m ! Oh no ! How could I ? But you 
see now why I so disliked the very name of 
Wyndham." 

" Yes — and I am far from thinking it un- 
natural. Owen has never shown me any- 
thing but kindness ; and I must do him the 
justice to say that he never, when he came 
across me in my early youth, led me into 
mischief, or injured me with unsettling talk ; 
both which things some of our relations thought 
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him likely to do. I might have visited him 
and stayed with him, I am sure, without any 
danger ; and that reminds me I once promised 
to tell you how it was about my not visiting 
in Eaton Square ; I didn't intentionally shirk 
the subject, but clean forgot it, so may as 
well tell you now, though we are not ' under 
the greenwood tree,' all I know myself of the 
matter. Owen was very wDd in his youth, there 
is no doubt, and my father and he quarrelled, 
when I was little more than an infant ; I can just 
remember his coming to see my mother * on 
the sly/ as I have since known it was; but he 
was very good-natured to me, at any rate, on 
those occasions, and I was always sorry when 
he went away. What was the precise reason 
of my father's entire split with him, I was 
never distinctly told ; Mr. Stratton once gave 
me to understand, that^ after having had to 
sell out of the army before he was twenty, he 
tried to extricate himself from the straits into 
which his extravagance had brought him, by 
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some disgraceful means, his attempt at which 
was only hindered from becoming public by a 
great sacrifice of money on my father's part. 
But, as I never heard this from my mother, or 
my brother Edward, I am inclined to doubt 
it," (I, his listener, doubted it not!) " for," 
proceeded Hugh, "Owen is proud at least, 
and would scorn to degrade himself by such 
an action as was hinted at. However that 
might be, my father would never see him 
again, and, though I once heard him allow to 
my mother ^ that he had not been made aware 
of anything to Owen's disadvantage since his 
marriage,' in his will he recommended my 
guardians to keep me apart from him during my 
minority ; and to this I believe it to be mainly 
owing, that your mother was never made ac- 
quainted with mine, nor even with my sisters. 
I was about fourteen when my father died ; 
and my uncle, as well as my brother Edward, 
was ready enough to carry out the reconunen- 
dation of the will in its full rigour ; but my 
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mother wished to elude it, and between them 
there was a compromise, so that I did see him 
occasionally in her house, when he came there 
for a day or two, and afterwards in that of 
some other people, though I never went near 
London without being put upon honour not 
to call on him. I rode a good deal in the 
park with him, the spring before I was of age, 
and very agreeable I found him; he intro- 
duced me, too, to your mother about the same 
time, at the Strattons'; but, since I have been 
free to call on him, I have been out of Eng- 
land — quartered about the Mediterranean, 
chiefly — till last Christmas ; and from that 
period I so exclusively spent every hour of 
leave I had at Brighton, because of" the 
Glynnes, that I never set foot in London till 
just after you left it in July ; so it was impossible 
I should call. I have kept my promise now — 
told you everything I can tell ; and perhaps 
it's for the best that we have both got to 
the bottom of each other's feelings, though it 
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has been through what can't help being painful. 
I will never teaze again about the riding, for I 
see you could not bear Owen's making a pre- 
cedent of it to get you to go out under his 
escort — but I am more sorry than ever that you 
know so few people, that you have been put 
out of the way of knowing anyone. You get 
brooding over unfortunate things, and who 
can wonder ? Now if the Glynnes had once 
met you — we'll say at the Strattons' — and had 
asked you to stay with them — " 

*'I should never be allowed to stay with 
them," interrupted I; "so it would be of no 
use their asking me." 

" Well, then, if by the time you are of age, 
you havn't found something else for yourself, 
you must just go with Rosa and me to Corfu, 
when we marry. I have calculated that if I 
exchange into the — ^th, as I have sometimes 
thought of doing, they will be going there just 
about the time I reckon for." 

"I have thought," said I, with assumed 
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carelessness, " of perhaps taking up my abode 
with my brother, when I am twenty-one." 

" I can't somehow fancy that's the thing for 
you," he began, but then added, as correcting 
himself, " yet it may, no doubt ; and I have 
met some men who thought there was nothing 
like Lee ; I suppose, too, now I think of it, 
that when he looked my way at Malta, the 
knowledge that I was a Wyndham did not 
improve the cordiality of his appearance." 

I had no doubt of it, but said nothing, an 
answer not being absolutely required. 

"It's a good while, though, between this and 
next July year," continued he, "and that is the 
time, I think, when you are to be legally your 
own mistress; I remember it because it is 
just two months later than poor Rosa's ^coming 
of age ; ' not that that will do her much good, 
I'm afraid, nor me neither! We shall see, 
however ! — and a great deal may happen 
within that term to all of us." 

" Nothing is likely to happen to me," said 
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I ; " I shall just keep ^ the even tenor of my 
way/ " 

"Who can tell? Why, you might come 
across your fate in Wroughton's studio one 
fine afternoon this winter, as I met mine in my 
way to cover one fine morning hst winter, 
when Rosa Glynne was staying at Mrs. Ward's," 
replied my companion, who had now laid aside 
the earnest tone m which he had for a time 
discoursed, and was ready to run on in his 
usual half — or whole — joking vein as merrily 
as ever. Yet he did not strike me as un- 
feeling; the interest and sympathy he had 
just shown me were evidently sincere, and 
the speedy return of his natural flow of spirits 
was not only the effect of natural buoyancy of 
disposition ; for I could see that he 'was pur- 
posely exerting all his readiness of speech 
to entertain me for the next half-hour, and he 
paused not in his playful talk, till he had, ap- 
parently at least, succeeded in his good- 
natured efforts. 
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We never recurred to the actual subjects of 
that forenoon's talk ; but^ between then and 
his departure from Bampton Chase, which took 
place not many days after, Hugh and I got 
into the way of discussing graver topics, and 
going what he called "deeper into things," 
than had been our habit since our first strange 
meeting in the forest clearing. He told me 
" he was nearly as sorry to leave me as to leave 
Eosa," but his comfort was, that the Glynnes 
would be in London this year, after Christmas, 
instead of at Brighton, as they were last sea- 
son, so that, as he should, of course, be in 
town on their account whenever he could, 
there would be many opportunities for him to 
come to Eaton Square, and lecture me if I 
wanted lecturing. 

" But you will be a good girl, won't you ? " 
said he, in a gravely affectionate tone at 
parting ; and I answered that " I would try." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Bamftok Chase, with all its beauty and wild- 
ness; appeared very dull to me after Hugh 
Wyndham's departure, which, besides depriv- 
ing me of his lively companionship and ready 
sympathy, reduced me to be again the third 
person with my mother and Mr. Wyndham at 
breakfast and dinner, as well as during those 
evenings when it chanced that neither Major 
Herries nor Mr. Garth honoured us— or our 
whist-table rather — ^with their presence. 

The blank was dreadful, and was accom- 
panied by an unsettled feeling, for I was very 
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little disposed to draw in-doors, or sketch out of 
doors, with no company but my own ; and the 
Spanish plays I had brought with me from 
home, as my chief literary resource, appeared 
to me to have grown more difficult than they 
had been six weeks before. I set to work at 
them, however, and the knowledge that Mr. 
Wroughton would be with us again by the end 
of September, when he would expect to find 
me as zealous a pupil as previously, so far got 
the better of my disinclination to solitary 
sketching, that after a time I prevailed on 
myself to take it up anew. I had my reward 
when Mr. Wroughton came; for he commended 
my industry, and during the intervals of work- 
ing at the second niche, he superintended my 
drawing, took me out to make another sketch, 
and encouraged me to attempt figures, which 
I had never before ventured on. My liking 
for him did not diminish upon further acquaint- 
ance ; but, even if it had, I should, I believe, 
have equally rejoiced at his coming and 
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grieyed at his going, for the simple reason 
that his presence, as a fourth person, greatly" 
lessened the painful feeling of constraint I 
laboured under when we were left alone. For 
that same reason I was glad when Sir Greorge 
Dunlop, an old friend of my step-father's, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wroughton as our guest. 

He was an agreeable man, of a very diffe- 
rent stamp from Mr. Garth and Major Herries; 
for, though it was easy to see that the refined 
and accomplished Sir George, when once 
seated at the whist-table, was as keen a card- 
player as the rest, he could and did always 
keep that main interest of his life in the back- 
ground, when conversing with my mother or 
me. His visit was more of a pain than a 
pleasure to her, I fancy ; at least I was led 
to think so by the bitterness of her remarks 
to my uncle Haworth, who was our next 
visitor, on the pride and rudeness of Lady 
Dunlop, the honour of whose acquaintance 
we did not enjoy. 
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I suspect that my uncle felt rather awkward 
while Lady Dunlop's " haughty exclusiveness " 
was being dilated on; since, if relationship 
were taken into account, his own wife might 
be considered to be as fully determined to 
avoid my mother as her Ladyship could be. 
She seldom called more than once during her 
rare visits to London, and had never — ^by any 
chance — ^invited my mother, either with or 
without her husband, to Bransby, though a 
year seldom passed without her writing to 
make a request in form that / should ^^ be 
allowed to come at Christmas-time and make 
acquaintance with my cousins;" which re- 
quest bad — equally in form — ^been invariably 
declined. This same invitation was now again 
given by my uncle, addressed to mey though 
in my mother's presence, and expressed in 
that lively, good-natured way which renders 
it difficult to find the appropriate words for a 
polite refiisal. / said nothing, and sat by m 
silence while my mother replied for me, saying 
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in the usual strain — but in a voice which 
showed the great effort it cost her to preserve 
even the exterior forms of civility — " That an 
only child could not be so easily parted with 
— that if she accepted one invitation she must 
accept another — and she should not like 
Alswitha to spend half the year in visiting 
about, as she saw some girls do " — ^meaning 
him probably to infer from the latter part of 
her sentence, how entirely she disapproved of 
the liberty enjoyed by his daughters. 

I was not pleased, for I should have liked to 
have seen what the Bransby people and their 
ways might be ; but I was less angered and dis- 
appointed by the refusal than I should have 
been that time year, had this identical invitation 
been given in this identical manner. I some- 
how looked forward to my return to town that 
autumn without the same fore-feeling of un- 
mitigated dulness with which I generally con- 
templated our ^^ settling for the winter ; " for 
I conceived that to see Miss Sherer once, per- 
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haps twice a-week, as I hoped to do when in 
London, was much pleasanter than not seeing 
her at all ; and then, too, after Christmas, I 
reckoned upon a renewal of intercourse with 
Hugh Wyndham. 

It was, therefore, more easy to " be a good 
girl," as he jokingly called it, and to submit 
patiently to this fresh proof of my being 
doomed to a species of virtual captivity, of 
'^ surveillance " at least, than it would have 
been under other circumstances. It was well 
I felt it so ; for, during a walk I took that 
afternoon with my uncle — it was the first time 
I had ever been alone with him five minutes 
together — I became aware of a fact which did 
not tend to diminish my hatred of Owen 
Wyndham, or my contempt for my mother's 
submission to him. 

My good uncle, who was a well-meaning 
man, of no great capacity, living entirely 
under the dominion of his wife, began express- 
ing his regret, which, I am sure was quite 
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sincere, for my not being " trusted to him," 
as he called it, and then branched off into a 
rambling discourse, from which I gathered 
that he would have liked to see more of his 
sister than he did, but could not insist upon it. 
Nothing of the kind could rimo bring me to 
any greater certainty than I had already 
arrived at respecting the opinions privately 
cherished, even in her own family, concerning 
my mother's past conduct ; but I believe my 
worthy uncle thought he had been guilty of 
some great imprudence, for he began hastily 
proving to me that my aunt had every dispo- 
sition to be friendly to my mother, but that 
she " could not get over Mr. Wyndham." 

" It was a great pity," he observed " that my 
mother should be so entirely guided by him ;" 
and on this text he talked, till I discovered 
that she had, the year of Emmeline's death, 
been so " guided " as to be induced by Mr. 
Wyndham and his solicitor to attempt taking 
advantage of a slight verbal inaccuracy in my 
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father's will, in order to claim, in quality of 
natural heir to her daughter, that tibird of my 
father's personal property which had been be- 
queathed to my sister, and which, according 
to the natural interpretation of the will, was 
to be divided, in case of her decease, between 
Godfrey and myself! 

It had been eventually proved to Mr. Wjmd- 
ham and his advisers that the ^^ natural in- 
terpretation " of the will would certainly be 
also the legal one, and the projected lawsuit 
had, at the last moment, been abandoned ; but 
it had been contemplated, and steps towards 
it been taken. I now thought it all the 
more natural that they should have left me 
at school at Boulogne, in the fear of my 
possibly seeing Godfrey ; and I thought, too, 
since money is, in these times at any rate, 
" power," that I might be one day glad not 
to have been deprived of any part of my 
fortune, however little it, or the consequence 
it gave, could as yet avail me. Beyond this, 
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the information did not affect me much. I 
already hated Owen Wyndham for injuries 
which touched me far more nearly, and I should 
have despised myself for experiencing any 
additional difficulty in enduring his company, 
after I knew of the mere worldly wrong once 
threatened by this iniquitous attempt to grasp 
at what was mine and Godfrey's. 

We did not stay long at Bampton Chase 
after my uncle left us ; and, as I had grown 
very weary of it, even before the October 
leaves had begun to fall, I was not sorry when 
we quitted it, first for a house at Weymouth, 
where we stayed about a month, and then, 
towards the middle of December, for our home 
in the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER III. 



My existence became now slightly different to 
what it had been for the last few years ; being 
in some respects a trifle less monotonous, in 
others more constrained; but my various 
studies still afforded me a pretext for spending 
a good deal of time in the school-room, my 
sitting-room, as it now came to be called, and 
I was afforded more facilities than I had ex- 
pected for going to see Mrs. Wroughton, at 
whose house my mother was always ready to 
drop me when driving out, besides sometimes 
allowing me, when she herself remained at 
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home, to convey my friend in our carriage 
wherever it was a convenience for her to be 
taken. I walked nowhere, except in the 
square, on fine mornings; but I had my 
Spanish master again, and went on certain 
days to a painting-academy ; so that, between 
these occupations and setting to work anew 
at my — of late somewhat neglected — classics, 
my time was filled up as well as my mind, and 
I began to think I had been unjust to the 
powers and resources of my own understand- 
ing, when I had, the spring before, bewailed 
the lonely life I seemed doomed to. Certain it 
is that I was no longer so disposed as I had been, 
to desire that constant mingling with a world 
of acquaintances who were ordy acquaintances, 
in which, as it now appeared to me, what is 
called " going out " consisted ; nor did I even 
much regret the ball I should have gone to 
with my cousins at Bransby ; for, though I 
was a little sorry I had never been to one, I 
was by this time beginning to feel as if I must 
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have forgotten even how to go through the 
dances I had joined in so merrily at Madame 
Le Gallois', with Eugenie and all her young 
companions. How long I * should have con- 
tinued in this serenely philosophical mood, if 
really and absolutely left to what I could my- 
self devise for the employment and interest of 
my mind, I cannot precisely determine; 
seeing that the self-sustaining energy of my 
spirit in actual loneliness was not tested for 
much above the space of a month, during 
which time, however, the state of general 
equanimity in which I lived so much facilitat- 
ed my good behaviour, as regarded civility to 
Mr. Wyndham and respectful observances to 
my mother, that when Hugh finally appeared 
in Eaton Square, about the end of January, 
I was able to give myself a very fair character 
for "conduct," in answer to his whispered 
question of " had I been a good girl ? " 

He did not, when in town, stay in our 
house, that is, he did not sleep there (some 
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disjointed ends of a conversation I once stum- 
bled upon, led me to think he was not asked, 
" for fear of Mr. Halsey ") ; but whenever he 
had a few days of leave, he went in and out 
of our house just as he pleased, and since the 
Glynnes were not, as he observed, any more 
inclined ^^ to feed him or his passion " than 
they had been at Hincksley, it followed that 
he almost always dined with us. The 
Glynnes were, as the phrase is, " turned out 
of their house by workmen ; " that is, some ne- 
cessary repairs and alterations had been begun 
at Hincksley, and, as it was not likely they 
would be ended under six months at least, 
they had taken a house in London for that 
period. It was, Hugh Wyndham remarked, 
*^ very provoking for him that the London 
season didn't go on all the year round ; " for 
though, when balls and parties are succeeding 
each other nightly, it is easy for a man who 
is able and willing to go to them to enjoy fre- 
quent meetings with the " lady of his love " 
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without their attracting much attention, the 
case is widely different when nothing of the 
kind is passing. When Hugh appeared in 
London therefore, during February and the 
early part of March, he was obliged to content 
himself with paying morning visits at the 
Glynnes', which, as he never failed to say 
when bewailing his misfortunes to me, " were 
very unsatisfactory things in themselves, and 
yet not to be ventured upon too often, after 
all." 

As spring advanced, however, his opportu- 
nities increased, and his evenings— or his 
nights rather — were spent in looking at, and 
now and then dancing with the fair Rosa, while 
the rest of his time — ^the greater part of it, at 
least — was passed in my sitting-room, where 
our talk continued to be much what it had 
been at Bampton Chase, and where I again 
listened to the " ups and downs " of what still 
went on between Miss Laura and Sir Henry 
Framfield, whose heart appeared to be visibly 
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thawing^ though he had not yet condescended 
to declare the fact in words. 

It distressed Hugh terribly to think how I 
was ^^ shut up as if I were in a convent/' and 
as parties of every kind .became more frequent, 
he more than once proposed to lend me his 
assistance, if I would now ask my mother to 
allow me to go about with Mrs. Stratton, who 
would, he was sure, be glad to chaperon me. 
But I would not ask. I felt that I should be 
met by a refusal, clothed in the form of an 
offer of ^^ going out with Mr. Wyndham." 

I would not do so formerly; I was not 
likely to submit to it now that the eager wish 
for pleasures I might have bought at that 
price had so sensibly diminished. 

I was pretty well aware that my state of 
partial contentment with things as they stood 
was in great measure owing to the amusement 
with which I was so constantly provided at 
home by the young and lively companion, who 
kept me ^^ an courant ** of the news and the 
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doings of the outer world, and who, in his 
turn, listened willingly to my opinions and 
fancies ^'de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis." 

But there was a something besides this, 
which helped me to the sort of resignation 
with which I was now disposed to acquiesce in 
what I believed to be my destiny. 

I felt myself old. Not old in reality, but 
old comparatively — old for a first introduction 
into a kind of society that is usually entered 
into at a much earlier and much more uncon- 
scious age. 

What I might have done, had my mother 
herself proposed to break through the rule she 
had for some years adhered to of never going 
out in the evening, and spontaneously offered 
to take me with her, I cannot say ; but no 
such offer came, and I did not '' go out " any 
more that season than the preceding ones, 
though Miss Sherer's departure had neces- 
sarily rendered my existence more like that of 
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a woman, and less like that of a child, than it 
had hitherto been. 

But the change was rather apparent than 
real, and I possessed as little independence of 
action as ever, beyond the limits of my own 
sitting-room and book-closet, where no one 
interfered with me, and where I idled, dreamed, 
or studied exactly as I pleased, without even 
that check upon the degree, or kind, of either 
of those modes of passing time, which had 
been, up to the last summer, afforded me by 
the presence of Mrs. Wroughton. 

Hugh Wyndham, it is tnie, did sometimes 
lecture me for my " unmethodical ways," as 
he called them ; and when I endeavoured to 
retort on him, he would say that " I only saw 
him in his holidays — off duty — ^that, if I could 
but have a glimpse of him in his barracks at 

, 1 should be quite edified by his industry 

and his orderly proceedings.'' 

1 could prove nothing to the contrary ; but 
it happened one morning, about the beginning 
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of May, that I answered one of those self- 
justifications I had driven him to, rather flip- 
pantly, saying : — 

" I was willing to give him all the credit 
he claimed ; but that /, who had no profession, 
no duty to my country or family, beyond that 
of sitting still and dressing myself like a lady, 
could not reasonably be expected to plague 
myself with doing this or abstaining from the 
other, upon any rule save that of my own 
pleasure." 

"Ah, that's how it is with you all," said he. 
"Girls keep telling one, the moment one speaks 
rationally to them, that they are not provided 
with any duties, whatever other people are, 
though they are pretty sharp upon us now 
and then, when we are not the very pinks of 
propriety." 

" Well,'' returned I, " it would nevertheless 
puzzle you, I believe, to give me a formula of 
* the whole duty of a young lady' — would it 
not?" 
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"I never was ready at formulas of any 
kind/' replied he ; '^ but I know it is not good 
for you, Alswitha, — ^no, nor for Rosa Glynne 
either, — to take it for granted that nothing 
you do, or say, or think, can signify, because 
you are * only young ladies/ You, I know, 
answer that you are never destined to be any- 
thing else, which is what you can't be sure of, 
and what you might be preached a long sermon 
about, if I had time; but she — she has not 
the excuses you have, — and, though I dare say 
I may have been sometimes unreasonable, still 
she knew what to expect last August, and long 
before then ; and I have no patience when she 
puts me off with joking answers about serious 
things, much as you have done just now." 

" Have you and she been quarrelling ? " 
I inquired. 

" No, not exactly quarreUing/' 

" Differing, then ? " 

" Hardly even that ; for I only agree too 
well with her in thinking it a horrid thing to 
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have to wait so long before we can see each 
other in any better way than as we do now ; 
only I think that preferable to nothing ; at 
leasty I nsed, till she began seeming to consi- 
der it hardly worth while arranging to meet 
here and there ; and, of course, if she is of that 
opinion, it is not worth while ! I asked her if 
she would prefer a public declaration being 
made ? But no, she didn't want that either ; 
and I verily believe her best amusement last 
night, was putting me out of spirits— she called 
it out of humour; and when I complained, she 
answered me pretty much in your way, by as- 
serting her exemption from all rule, declar- 
ing she had read somewhere that a young 
lady in the nineteenth century was an ano- 
malous being, and wondering that such a crea- 
ture should be expected to do anything but 
its own pleasure ! If I thought her in earnest, — 
it's very hard to know, — and yet a great deal 
depends on how much is sheer play, and how 
much is serious." 
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He was silent^ and sat looking moodily 
enough before him, while I secretly wondered 
how it was he cared so much about one who 
couM play with what appeared to me not only 
serious, but well nigh sacred. I was far, 
however, from giving utterance to my wonder- 
ings, but presently said : — 

^^ I hoped he was not going to take it ill of 
me, too, if I confessed to being something of 
the opinion of the anonymous author quoted 
by Rosa Glynne, for," added I, "one is 
fairly driven to that creed by being so con- 
stantly told, as it were, to do everyone's duty, 
brothers', fathers', husbands,' included! Are 
you very angry with me for saying 
that ? " 

" Oh, no ! — you know 1 am not ! " cried he. 
" What would become of me, if I had not you 
to tell my grievances to ? And if I scolded 
you just now, it wasn't that 1 was angry, but 
really for your own sake, Alswitha! Don't 
laugh, for, indeed, it is the plain literal truth, 
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that I never was so interested about anyone as 
about you." 

I understood his words precisely as he 
meant them, that is, in their primitive sense, 
without any of the implied significance they 
are often given ; but, for all I knew so exactly 
the measure of what they were intended to 
convey, I could not hear Hugh Wyndham say 
with his warm, earnest tone, and his open, af- 
fectionate look, ''that he had never been so in- 
terested about any one as about me," without 
feeling my inmost heart stirred with an inde- 
scribable, and hitherto unknown pleasure. 
Yet, though I felt the blood rise in my cheeks, 
it was from no sense of confusion or embarrass- 
ment ; and when Hugh went on : — 

" It is so, I assure you, and you are not to 
tell me it's all stuff and nonsense ! " 

I answered gaily, "No, indeed I don't, for I 
believe it most thoroughly, and I am very 
much obliged to you." 

" Are you really ? Then you are a dear, 
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good girl, though you talk like a naughty one 
sometimes, and, whatever comes, I have you 
for my friend ! " 

He shook hands warmly with me as he 
spoke, and departed, leaving me in a kind of 
reverie, which was a more absolute waking 
dream than I can ever recollect being under 
the influence of, before or since. I neither 
consciously built castles, nor measured proba- 
bilities, much less calculated chances of any 
kind ; but, though I knew where I was, and 
neither lost my memory of the past nor my 
acquaintance with the present state of things 
around me, my mind dwelt so long and so 
exclusively, first on the fact of Hugh's ap- 
parent doubt of Eosa's steadfastness, and then 
on his looking to me as ^' his friend, whatever 
came ! '' that I was, for the time, given over 
to the contemplation of a succession of pic- 
tures, undefined and changing in themselves, 
yet all bound up vrith those two main ideas 
left in my soul by the conversation I had just 
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borne part in, and reflecting themselves so 
powerfiilly on my mind as, for the moment, to 
blunt the impressions of my senses. So com- 
pletely was this last effect produced, that I 
neither heard the sharp sound of the visitors' 
bell at the street-door, nor the servant's step, 
as he approached that of my sitting-room, only 
starting into perception of realities when 
Mrs. Wroughton, gently touching my shoul- 
der, looked down with a sanle upon my some- 
what bewildered countenance. I shook my- 
self and my faculties out of their absorbed 
state to welcome her, and made a half-joking, 
half-romantic apology for the kind of trance in 
which she had found me; but when, after 
having playfully inquired, "whether I was 
often such an idler now ? " she also asked, 
" whom I had seen in the course of the day ?" 
and received for answer, " only Hugh Wynd- 
ham," she appeared unable to repress a sort 
of glance which annoyed me, as it instanta- 
neously told me she had formed a conjecture. 
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the falseness of which I could not prove^ 
because it was not in my power to let her 
know that Hugh was engaged to Rosa 
Glynne. 

I dilated, however, perhaps too rapidly for 
the appearance of self-possession, on his 
numerous engagements when in town, with a 
view to make her aware that it was not for 
me he left his quarters in the country; but 
when she replied, kissing me tenderly as she 
spoke, that '^ I need not feel ashamed with her, 
of haying got rid, as a woman, of my childish 
prejudice against every thing that bore the 
name of Wyndham,'' I took the opportunity 
of telling her, '^ that she was mistaken in her 
impressions ; that Hugh had no other regard 
for me than that of sheer good-fellowship and 
kindness, and that I was as unlikely as ever to 
have either the power or the will to disobey 
my brother's injunction of by-gone days." 

I have no doubt that what her husband had 
seen months before at Bampton Chase had 
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given him the notion that an attachment was 
probably springing up between two persons 
who, I suppose, seemed suitable enough for 
each other; and that she, joining what she 
had heard from him to her previous suspicion 
of my step-father's wish, had drawn a con- 
elusion in which she felt herself confirmed 
enough, by this day's incident, to venture 
to notice what she had only thought of before. 
I fancy, however, that she perceived my dis- 
like of the subject, for she immediately let it 
alone, only so far recurring to it, at parting, 
as to bid me " not feel shy of her, for she 
would never touch on the matter again till I 
gave her leave myself" 

I thanked her warmly, adding a playful 
promise to make her the very first confidant of 
my love afiairs, whenever I had any to confide. 
I might make such a promise safely, and 
1 knew it ; but when my friend was gone, I 
began to consider, with very little satisfaction, 
that, looking on things practically, and apart 
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from dreamy speculations^ I should .be ex- 
posed to great disagreeables, and so perhaps 
would Hugh, if it once got about in the world, 
and travelled to my mother and my step-father, 
that he and I were engaged. I resolved, 
therefore, next time I saw him alone, to ask 
his leave to tell Mrs. Wroughton of his 
attachment to Eosa Glynne, and thus be 
enabled to put a stop, in that quarter at 
least, to anything she, or her husband, whose 
acquaintances were very numerous, might be 
led on to say, or to lookj respecting me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Next time," however, proved to be a great 
way off; for, though Hugh dined with us that 
day, I never happened to be long enough alone 
with him for its bemg safe to begm on such a 
topic ; and a considerable period elapsed before 
he reappeared in London in his usual way. 
Either one of his brother-officers fell ill, or lost 
a relation, or had some " urgent private busi- 
ness," which, by taking him away, deprived 
Hugh of his facilities for obtaining leave ; and 
the result was, that his constant visits to town 
were for a good while interrupted. I regretted 
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the loss of his company, wondered often how 
Rosa felt about it, and grew more and more 
sorry not to have got permission for revealing 
to Mrs. Wroughton what could not fail to de- 
stroy an impression which— as I saw by little 
indescribable tokens— was every day gaining 
ground with her. 

I rejoiced in the illness of poor old Sir 
Philip Dashwood, which had hitherto kept 
Eugenie in the country ; for 1 dreaded beyond 
anything lest she should, on discovering that 
Hugh Wyndham was so much with me, take 
up a like notion to Mrs. Wroughton's, and con- 
ceive the hope that things might be ^^ coming 
right,*' as she would infallibly consider it ; thus 
delivering her conscience from the weight that 
had burdened it ever since she had '^fait 
manquer mon mariage/' four years back. I 
had been free from all this hitherto ; but Sir 
Philip got better, and some time in June the 
Dashwoods might' be expected to appear, 
seeing that Lady Dashwood and her eldest 
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daughter were of opinion that the end of a 
season was better than no season at all. 

Our ^^ season/' meanwhile, had dragged on 
without much variety ; my mother drove out 
daily, and now and then — ^for they every year 
became fewer— refused an invitation. Mr. 
Wyndham dined out, went to his club, and I 
conclude played cards and betted as usual; 
but there did, about this time, occur an event, 
of which the singularity was that it should be 
an event at all : two sisters of Mr. Wyndham's 
called on my mother ! One was the wife of 
an Irish baronet of considerable property, the 
other the widow of a clergyman, and both 
were passing through London on their way to 
Ireland, and spending a fortnight in the same 
hotel. 

Both Lady Molyneux and Mrs. Holland 
were younger than their brother Owen, though 
considerably older than their brother Hugh ; 
they were courteous and agreeable in their man- 
ners, as well as quietly self-possessed, all which 
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qualities were doubtless needed to get over 
the awkwardnesses attending a first meeting 
with a sister-in-law whose existence they had 
so long ignored. They were very j&iendly to 
me, and I should have been certainly pleased 
with this break in the dulness occasioned by 
Hugh's absence, had not several trifles again 
led me to imagine that they also regarded me 
as probably engaged, or at all events attached, 
to their youngest brother, for whom my for- 
tune — "first and last," as the saying is — would 
render me a more advantageous match than 
most girls. I was even inclmed to suspect 
that, if it had not been for the " duty " of 
paying some attention to the young lady who 
was to have the honor of bettering then- 
brother's fortunes, the long-deferred introduc- 
tion might never have taken place. At all 
events, even this tardy notice from her hus- 
band's family was a sort of satisfaction to my 
mother, and a very great one to my step-father, 
so great that I began to suspect that one of 
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his motives for wishing me to marry his 
brother (though he clearly did not wish me to 
marry any one else) might be the hope of 
bupng back the forfeited countenance of his 
family, by giving Hugh, through his marriage 
with me, what would be called '^ a handsome 
provision for a younger brother." 

If that were his end and aim in promoting 
such a marriage, the scheme appeared to be 
bearing fruit already ; for not only had my 
mother the visits of Lady Molyneux and Mrs. 
Holland to boast of, but I heard words passing, 
as if old Mrs. Wyndham had expressed a de- 
sire to see her eldest son, not for a day or two 
days merely, but for a long time if possible ; 
and I gathered, from something Mrs. Holland 
said to me one day as I was taking her back 
in our carriage to her hotel, that my mother 
and I were included in this invitation. 

The sisters regretted much not having been 
able to have a sight of Hugh himself; but he 
could not come, and it was not till after they 
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were gone — which was about the middle of 
June — ^that he again made his appearance. 

My ^rish to undeceive Mrs. Wronghton had 
not diminished ; but Hugh's time was so fully 
engaged between a flower-show and two fancy 
&irs during three successive days, each of 
which was wound up by a ball, that I saw 
nothing of him except at dinner, immediately 
after which he had to run away to dress. 

On the fourth day, however, he strolled 
into my sitting-room, looking, I thought, all 
the worse for his London dissipation, and I 
immediately preferred my petition. 

But he did not like to grant it, answering that, 
^^ unless I had some very much stronger reason 
than that he supposed, namely, a natural wish 
to have no secrets from my old friend, he 
would greatly prefer my doing him the favour 
of keeping his secrets entirely to myself ; for," 
said he, '^ though Mrs. Wroughton should be 
discretion itself, still you couldn't expect her 
not to tell her husband, who knows something 
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of the Glynnes, and be, though as good a 
fellow as any I ever met, and not very talka- 
tive in company, can gossip a good deal in a 
quiet way, and, being acquainted with both 
parties, might come out with it to some mutual 
friend — and where it might go to then there 
is no telling ! The report must never reach 
old Glynne as a report; that would ruin every- 
thing ! So pray, Alswitha, don't speak of it 
yet to good Mrs. Wroughton, and still less to 
that mademoiselle of the Dashwoods, who are 
her cousins, and by the same token are ex- 
pected in town on Wednesday." 

I was secretly much disconcerted ; but, dis- 
liking, from some undefined feeling, to tell him 
my reason plainly, as I should perhaps have 
done at Bampton Chase, I replied : — 

" That he might entirely rely on my con- 
tinuing silent, and that I would not for the 
world cause him the least anxiety." 

He thanked me, but he must, I think, have 
seen on my countenance some trace of the 
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vexation I wished to conceal, for he added, as 
if to excuse himself : — 

'^That though it would be dangerous, as 
matters stood, that the story should get wind 
and so cause investigations, that was not the 
whx>le reason of his being so particular ; for," 
continued he, with a clouded brow and some- 
what unsteady voice, '* there is this besides — 
that if, supposing, that is, matters shxyuJd stand 
differently to what they do now, I am most 
desirous that no one should suspect an engage- 
ment had ever existed/' 

He seemed so perturbed while saying this, 
so vexed at admitting his fear of what might 
be, that I did not like to repeat the kind of 
joking question I had once before asked him ; 
and this shunning of a full explanation caused 
me to attach a good deal more importance to 
what was weighing on his heart than I believe 
I should have done had we talked the matter 
out. 

The thought of it troubled the meditations 
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to which I was in the habit of giving myself 
up when either in actual solitude or m the 
company of those to whom my mind was as a 
sealed book ; and my imagination ranged, un- 
checked and unceasingly, over the chances in- 
cidental to the possibility of a thorough break 
between Hugh Wyndham and this Sosa 
Glynne, whom I now more than ever suspected 
of having never prized him as he deserved, 
and who, I fancied, was probably weary of an 
engagement which did not promise to bring 
her very shortly to the desired conclusion of 
trousseau, wreath, veil, and fourteen brides- 
maids. 

I did not dream that if a break occurred 
Hugh would forthwith turn round and propose 
to me ; much less did I confess to myself any 
wish that he should do so ; for, in spite of my 
lately-acquired sense of the injustice of imput- 
ing iniquity and baseness to all who bore his 
name, I still prided myself on adhering to the 
promise made to Godfrey in my childhood — 
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still clung to the belief that no Lee should 
ever wed with a Wyndham. 

But I did dream that my company might 
have become so agreeable, so all but neces- 
sary to Hugh's existence, that I might hope 
to continue being to him all I had been, all I 
had longed in yain that Heaven would permit 
of my being to Godfrey ! 

Yet, would that company, would those con- 
versations it afforded, continue interesting to 
his mind, when the frame-work on which they 
had hitherto rested — the discussion of his posi- 
tion with Rosa, that is — should have broken 
down ? Or would the cessation of that topic 
entail utter indifference, on his part, to all that 
had arisen out of it, ay, even to her who had 
been the confidant of its minutest details ? 

I hoped not, for I had pleased myself with 
holding him truer and more affectionate than 
the generality of men, and I remembered his 
offer at Bampton Chase of a ^^friendship which 
might be life-long if I chose," but I knew that 
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according to the calculations to be made on an 
ordinary nature, his remaining my ^^ friend " 
would depend on so many chance circum- 
gences of absence or presence, freak and cir* 
cumstance, as to render it at least doubtful 
whether our intimacy, such as it now stood, 
would survive by one day the pre-occupation 
which had, on his side, given birth to it. 

There was the question I dwelt on ; was he 
or was he not of the common herd, to whom 
disinterested friendship for a woman who does 
not minister to vanity or pleasure is impos- 
sible ? 

And if he were indeed so raised above that 
herd in heart and feeling, could I do otherwise 
than wish that the tie which bound him to one 
I guessed to be vain and thoughtlesss, might 
be snapped asunder through that very vanity 
and thoughtlessness ? My mind was entirely 
occupied with the endeavour to solve those 
doubts, which yet ought not, I thought, to 
disturb it so much; but I could not drive 
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them away, though I was every now and then 
visited by a vague feeling that it was not wise 
to allow myself to be so completely absorbed 
in the consideration of them. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Eugenie meantime had arrived in London as 
expected, and when she made out — as she 
soon did — ^that Hugh Wyndham was in the 
habit, when in town, of sitting alone with me 
by the hour together without our being even 
engaged, the discovery was a terrible upset to 
her French notions of propriety. 

''Que madame votre m&re le permette c'est ce 
qui m'^tonne!" cried she, and in fact it might 
have astonished persons of more liberal views 
than Mademoiselle Le Gallois ; but the truth 
was, as I now began to consider with in- 
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creasing alarm, that " Madame ma mfere/' in 
the persuasion that her and her husband's 
most eager desires were being surely though 
slowly fulfilled, purposely avoided noticing 
what she — ^justly according to her knowledge 
— thought more likely to come to the wished- 
for end, if entirely uninterrupted and unob- 
served on. 

^ But this I did not admit to Eugenie; I 
talked to her a great deal upon the text of 
"those not being subject to the laws of society 
who neither shared in its business or its plea- 
sures ; " I asserted my own freedom to return 
the friendship shown me, without its necessarily 
following that either Hugh Wyndham or I 
should have to "get up" a feeling which 
neither of us experienced ; I said I had made 
up my mind not to marry, and I asked her if 
she thought one must — as in obedience to in- 
evitable fate — ^fall in love with any good-look- 
ing and well-mannered young man one saw 
something of? 
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" Not with every one," she admitted, "mais 
c'est un si charmant jeune homme que Mr. 
Hugh Wyndham! Oh, ma chfere, que je 
regrette! — mais vous ne voulez pas que je 
retombe dans le pays des souvenirs ! Faites 
attention cependant, ch^re Alsidie, que vous 
ne voyez absolument que lui, lui seul. Vous 
n'Stes point comme Miss Dashwood et tant 
d'autres, qui en connalssent des douzaines qui 
le valent — ^pas tout k feit cependant, car il est 
par trop aimable ! Mais enfin, vous me com- 
prenez, et vous savez que c'est par bonne 
amiti6 que je vous prSche." 

I did know it, and told her so, assuring her 
that she should always be listened to with gra- 
titude for her kind meaning, only she must not 
expect obedience. 

These and similar speeches of Eugenie's 
made me heartily desirous of keeping clear, 
with her, of allusions to Hugh Wyndham ; but 
there are few things more difficult, as all who 
have tried it can testify, than to avoid, with an 
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old schoolfellow^ the talking over of personal 
topics ; and the next time that Eugenie was 
dropped at our door by the Dashwoods, my 
efforts to confine the conversation to ^'Le 
Dernier Oblat," which I had just been reading 
with an interest that had more in it of pain 
than pleasure^ failed signally. 

Eugenie would ask whether I had seen 
Hugh Wyndham lately ? — and whether I had 
considered at all what she had urged me to 
think of the other day? — and then proceeded to 
tell me ^^how she had once thought, from what 
Fanny Dashwood had told her, that there had 
been something between hun and Miss Bosa 
Glynne, but that since he went to Bampton 
Chase last summer she had changed her mind, 
and so had Miss Dashwood/' 

I inquired of Eugenie (though she had de- 
scribed her to me before) *^ what kind of girl 
this said Rosa was ? '' and received much the 
same account as had been given me on a 
former occasion, ue., ^^ qu'elle ^tait fort gen- 
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tille ; qu'elle ne lui croyait pas grand esprit, 
mais que cela avait I'air d'une bonne fiUe, qui 
jamais ne faisait d'embarras." 

Eugenie, however, soon got back — as she 
considered it — to my affairs, on which she had 
much to say, summing up her advice, as Lady 
Dashwood's carriage drove to the door to pick 
her up, in these words : — 

" Je veux pourtant croire, ma chfere Alsidie, 
si— comme vous me le soutenez, vous n'fetes 
point encore fiances, vous et Mr. Hugh 
Wyndham, qu'au moins ne tarderez vous pas 
k rStre ; car autrement, s'il faut que je vous 
le dise, c'est une grande folic de faire parler 
de vous pour rien." 

She rose and kissed me; I returned her 
embrace affectionately, for it was impossible 
to be angry with her even when what she said 
most annoyed me; and when the door had 
closed after her, I repeated her words, " C'est 
une grande folie," not in scorn, for I allowed 
that she was right as to the general question 
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at issue ; not in doubtful terror, for I relied 
on myself, and believed my position to be ex- 
ceptional ; but rather in deliberate resolution 
to go on as I had begun, proving to those who 
doubted my coolness of head and steadiness 
of step, that / could walk safely beside what 
seemed to others precipices, and braving the 
perils and penalties, whatever they might be, 
with which I was threatened for going out of 
the beaten track to enjoy the friendship I now 
most valued in the world. 

Scarcely had these thoughts run through 
my mind, and scarcely had Lady Dash- 
wood's carriage driven away with Eugenie, 
when the bell rang, and Hugh Wyndham 
walked in — need I say that I re- 
turned the warm shake of his hand with more 
friendly cordiality than ever? His counte- 
nance, always bright and lively, beamed with 
delight as he sat down beside me, and I soon 
comprehended the cause of such more than 
usual sparkling of eye and smiling of lip, 
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when he began to explain to me how all mis- 
understanding was at an end between Rosa 
and himself, and that in a manner which 
proved to me, in spite of my prejudices, that 
she had not been playing a capricious or 
meanly calculating part, and that, whatever she 
might be in other points, she was fiilly worthy 
of him in the main one, that of loving him as 
he loved her. Heaven knows it was no 
wonder ! And let it not be one instant sup- 
posed, much as this information took me by 
surprize, that I then and there wished it 
otherwise; my feeling was rather of repentance 
for having ever wished my friend not to obtain 
the object of his heart's desire, and of regret 
for the impossibility of confessing to him, and 
begging his pardon for having so wished. It 
was all I could do to resist the impulse of 
seating myself on a footstool before him, and 
asking absolution for my sins; but I ''kept 
my state" (so far as not moving from my 
chair went), and listened, with an unfeigned 
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admiration and interest I saw no reason for 
concealing^ to his frank account of how '4t 
had been all his fault that Rosa had misunder- 
stood him^ and then had seemed to him capri- 
ciousy while all the time she was bs true and 
steady as he knew ^ some one else ' would be 
under similar circumstances, for all ^A^ too 
could play at being as worldly-minded a Puss, 
as lives in London ! " I congratulated him 
with heart and soul ; and it was not till some 
time after he had finished his half-hour's chat 
with me that I began to think over the whole 
matter in a less enthusiastic style than whOe 
I was kept up to the mark by the pre- 
sence of him to whom I by this time took 
pride in giving my whole affections gra- 
tuitously. 

I now wished for the first time that, since 
Hugh's marriage with Bosa would one day 
take place, that day might be an early one ; 
but this was more that I might have a shorter 
term of Eugenie's advice, and of my dear Mrs. 
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Wroughton's anxious looks, than from my 
being yet aware of any mingling of a new ele- 
ment in my companionship with my step- 
father's brother. I believed that the unquiet 
feelings now associated with it were caused 
entirely by dread of those annoyances from 
without, which, I could plainly see, would rise 
around me the moment Hugh's engagement 
was declared, if not before ; but I should have 
held it cowardly and selfish to have— owing to 
that feat — ^in the least drawn back from the 
habits of famiUar intercourse and confidential 
talk into which we had fallen ; nor do I indeed 
see how — those habits having been once esta- 
blished — 1 could have put an end to them with- 
out a downright quarrel. 

I no longer Speculated upon what might 
happen if Hugh did not ma:rry fiosa ; but it is 
certain that I never felt as ^itirely at ease 
on that subject, after the few weeks during 
which I had allowed my mind so to employ it- 
self, as before the day when he gave room 
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thereto, by alluding to differences between 
himself and his betrothed, and bj expressing 
distrost of her faith and earnestness. 

It was no fault of his ; he was only giving 
vent to the sorrow and irritation of the 
moment ; but neither did the effect produced 
on me bear witness, I believe, to any wonder- 
ful or particularly blameable lack of self-con- 
trol on my part. I had a good deal to bear 
from Eugdnie, who, sometimes in joke, and 
sometimes in earnest, contmued alternately 
advising me ^^ to give up seeing Hugh Wynd- 
ham," and declaring her belief that I was 
^^ destined '' to marry him, till about the middle 
of July, when she went out of town with the 
Dashwoods. 

She had, however, let me into a secret little 
guessed at by herself, namely, that a joking 
allusion to me, and my fortune, in a letter 
written by Fanny Dashwood to her cousin 
Bosa, at the time of Hugh's visit to Bampton 
Chase, had, in all probability, alarmed her into 
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that sudden change of manner which had re- 
sulted in his immediately declaring himself, 
and in their subsequent engagement; while 
Fanny Dashwood, in her ignorant belief that 
he had transferred his affections to me, was 
now pluming herself on having turned out an 
unconscious prophetess! I thought her re- 
marks on Kosa, as reported to me by Eugdnie, 
somewhat ill-natured, though they were not, 
perhaps, after all, so unjust as I had often in- 
i^ardly made, when I believed, as I had done 
almost from the first, that she was too vain to 
be capable of love. 
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CHAPTER VL 



We stayed late in town^ owing to a prolonged 
visit paid by Mr. Wyndham, with a fiiend of 
his^ to Paris, on his return from which place^ 
we were all, I found, to set off together for 

old Mrs. Wyndham's abode in shire. I 

had my own reasons for especially disliking 
the prospect of this visit ; and I am sure that 
my mother, though desirous of going, heartily 
wished it over ; but the thing was to be ; and 
neither she nor I gave any vent, in words, to 
our feelings on the matter. 
The Glynnes, like ourselves, lingered on in 
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London, waiting for the alterations at Hincks* 
lej to be finished ; so that Hugh's ^^ runs up 
to town " for a day or two no ways decreased 
in fi'equency, though the London crowds were 
&st thinning, and the Strattons, who often 
housed him, had repaired to Bampton Chase* 
Their departure left Mrs. Stratton's opera-box 
untenanted for the last two or three nights of 
the season; and she good-naturedly handed 
over her tickets to my mother, who was not 
ill-pleased to profit by the opportunity, though 
she was by no means fond enough of the plea- 
sure now offered, ever to think of taking a box 
on her own account. (Perhaps Mr, Wynd- 
ham wanted too much ready money for his 
play and betting debts, to let her spend it in 
other amusements.) 

We accordingly went on all the remaining 
evenings, being attended the first time by my 
uncle Haworth, who happened to be in town 
for a day or two, and' the second time by 
Hugh Wyndham, who, when I came down to 
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dinner with flowers in my hair, and more 
dressed in all respects than he had ever seen 
me, insisted playAilly on mj standing in the 
middle of the room, for him to walk round me 
and examine mj costume, which he, with a 
most comical attempt at patronizing gravity, 
pronounced "highly correct, and admirably 
becoming/' 

I was glad he approved, but sorry he ex- 
pressed his approval before my mother, who, 
I knew, would interpret his notice of my 
appearance in the manner most inconvenient 
for him and me ; for I saw on that occasion, 
as she cast her eyes on me, what I never saw 
before or since in her countenance, the expres- 
sion of gratified maternal pride. We went to 
the theatre, and soon after we were established 
in our box, were visited there by our Bamp- 
ton Chase guest, Sir George Dunlop, on whose 
appearance Hugh, thinking himself now off 
duty, left us for a wliile, and did not return 
till the performance had paused at the end of 
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the first act. He did not immediately say 
where he had been, but when our first visitor's 
place was taken by another, who shortly en- 
gaged my mother in conversation, he asked 
me in a whisper ^^ if I guessed whither he had 
betaken himself? " 

" To the Glynnes' box, if they are here ! " 
answered I, smiling, and he nodded his assent 
to my conclusion. 

"I have been showing you to Aer," con- 
tinued he in the same under tone, ^^ and she 
says you are the handsomest girl she has seen 
this season! And, do you know, it is very 
good of her to admire you so much, for — " he 
checked himself, muttering ^^ that it would be 
unfair to tell of her." 

Eugenie's communications had given me too 
much insight into things past to allow me 
to inquire " what it would not be fair to tell 
of?" and after a minute's pause he went 
on, — 

^^ She thinks it such a shame you are not 
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taken about like other girls ! I told her you 
have odd ways of amusing yourself in a 
comer, and that you have more to say to one 
than all the simpering things, that fancy they 
know the world, put together Still, she says 
you ought to be taken out of your hole, and 
she would like so to chaperon you ! " 

These last words he uttered literally in my 
ear ; and his old castle of taking me with him 
and Rosa to Corfu rose up before my mind's 
eye as a somewhat disquieting vision ; but I 
replied with all courtesy and sympathy, askmg 
him in a voice as low as his own to show me, 
if he could, the "lady of his heart." It was 
not difficult, she being placed with her father 
and sisters in the tier immediately above ours, 
and just so far nearer the stage as to admit of 
our having an excellent sight from our box of 
the inmates of theirs. 

"It's the girl in front — ^the only one in 
ringlets — ^long ringlets — ^you see now ! What 
do you think of her ? " 
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"She is very, very pretty!" answered I, 
speaking no more than the truth, for it was 
indeed a charming-looking creature he pointed 
ont to me ; too fair for some tastes, and too 
delicate in all her tints to please those whose 
eyes require richer colouring, but redeemed 
from appearing insipid by the extreme gen- 
tleness and sensibility expressed by her small 
features. 

Hugh Wyndham could hardly restrain 
himself from clapping his hands, like a 
child, for joy at my favourable verdict, and he 
looked up to his beloved on high, and then at 
me, with such an overflowing of artless happi- 
ness that I thought his countenance had 
never seemed so delightful, and I could have 
worshipped him for taking such innocent plea- 
sure in my approval of his choice. He soon 
left us again ; and, now knowing where to look 
for him, I sought for him above, and soon saw 
him leaning over Bosa Glynne's chair, talking 
to hep — ^for a moment, as I could perceive — of 
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me, but presently, as I guessed from her 
countenance, of some subject more interesting, 
more personal to her whom he addressed. 
Mj breast heaved strangely at this sight, often 
fancied, but never yet beheld with my bodily 
eyes, and a shiver went through my whole 
frame as I said in my heart, '^ She is happy 
to be loved by such as he ! " 

The drop-scene was now drawn up, the 
second act of the opera began ; but I thence- 
forth saw and heard little of it, my eyes and 
soul being fixed on that box in the second 
tier ; and, even when Hugh returned to us, 
as he did soon, still my glance was drawn, as 
by a magical attraction, to rest with an admi- 
ration, in which a thousand contending feel- 
ings and sensations mingled, on the sweet face 
and slight, gracefiil form of her he loved. 
Would he ever have loved her if he had met 
me four years back ? That question rose to 
my mind before I could shut the door on it, 
but I said to myself that I had no business to 
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ask such now, and I was bound to believe 
that what had then happened had been for 
the best, suxce it had resulted in my keeping 
the promise I still esteemed sacred. 

The opera came to an end, and, as my 
mother was tired, and I noways anxious 
to stay out the ballet, we took our departure 
tolerably early, Hugh saying to me, as he 
put me into the carriage, that ^^he was 
so glad to have shown her to me, and me 
to her ! " I had been shown something of my 
own mind too that night, and the sight 
perturbed me not a little. Was it possible 
that Eugenie had been right in what I 
had looked upon as her narrow, worldly-wise 
views ? I would not go to the bottom 
of that problem ; but I was strangely worried 
by my mother's way of dilating, as we 
drove home, upon all Hugh's good qualities, it 
being not at all her habit to pronounce 
panegyrics even on the persons she most 
liked ; and nothing but the knowledge that I 
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was likely thereby to betray his secret prema- 
turely could have prevented me from exclaim- 
ing^ ^' Oh, mamma, don't build castles about 
Hugh, for he's not thinking of me ! " So I 
sat, and nearly tore my fan to pieces with im- 
patience, as I listened, and, on reaching the 
house, made all the haste I could to 
find myself alone. I reflected much during 
the silence and solitude of several wakeful 
hours; I felt dizzy, as though standing on 
the verge of a beetling crag ; but I had 
not yet fallen into the gulf below, and I hoped 
and believed I had strength and steadiness to 
step backward before the strange fascination 
said to affect the brain of those who have 
ascended unwonted heights should seize me, 
and hurl me into the depths I looked down on 
with terror. I was not so 8elf-rel)dng but 
that I prayed for help in the use of such 
power of self-government as I possessed ; but 
I could not, as yet, bring myself to repent of 
the rashness with which I had, in a manner, 
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laid myself open to peril ; and my prayers 
were sorely alloyed with that mixture of pride 
and obstinacy which I had permitted my- 
self to indulge in, and which had now pene- 
trated too far into my being for me to be able 
to submit myself to the will of Heaven with 
such genuine humility of heart as can alone 
avail weak mortals. " If I had been living with 
Godfrey, I should not have been tempted 
to this folly ! " thought I ; and I finally went 
to sleep with more definite consciousness of 
that last feeling in my mind than of any other. 
It was upon this that I dwelt next day, when- 
ever I could escape from recollections bound 
up with Hugh and fiosa; and it brought 
me to consider, with some anxiety, that I had 
never heard from Godfrey of his return fi'om 
his last voyage, which he certainly did not ex- 
pect — when I had heard fi^om him a year back 
— to keep him absent for above the space of a 
twelvemonth. This reflection agitated me a 
good deal; and I made an opportunity, the next 
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time I saw Mr. Halsey, for asking him ^^ when 
he expected Godfrey to be on shore again ? " 

^'Why, he has been on shore these six 
weeks ! '' answered my relation. " Has he 
not written to you ? " 

I said ^^ I supposed he would soon/' but in 
truth it struck me as very singular that 
he should have given signs of life to his elderly 
cousin, and not to me ; was I forgotten?— or, 
could it be that what Eugenie, and Mrs. 
Wroughton, and my mother all expected, was 
expected also by the Halseys, and that, my 
brother fancied, from what he heard, that 
I was, after all, about to marry a Wyndham ? 
My first notion was to sit down and write to 
contradict the supposed rumour ; but how do 
so without either betraying Hugh's secret to 
the last person to whom he would wish to have 
his affairs confided, or else entering into details 
from which I shrunk, even supposing them 
likely to be folly comprehensible to him they 
were addressed to ? 
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The result was, that I put off the business 
from day to day, till I heard, just as we were 
finally going out of town, " that Captain Lee 
was gone with his wife and children to Lisbon, 
where his family would reside while he was on 
the station there." 

I then saw plainly, to my great vexation, 
that I need expect no letter, and I decided 
that 1 would write none myself, till I could 
say that Hugh Wyndham was either married 
or publicly engaged. 

It was certainly a relief, amid the annoy- 
ances that weighed upon me, to find, as 
I did shortly after Mr. Wyndham's return from 
Paris, that our projected visit to his mother 
was at an end — was not to take place that 
summer at any rate. 

I forget whether it was the butler or 
the housekeeper, but one of her confidential 
servants was attacked by so dangerous an ill- 
hess, as to put it out of the question that 
she should receive any visitors whatsoever 
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into her house. I rejoiced at the reprieve; for 
I knew I should have been welcomed there — 
in a manner — on false pretences, of which 
I had enough as it was. 

It was soon settled that we were to spend 
what remained of the summer at Malvern; 
and on the very day before we started, I heard 
my mother give Hugh Wyndham so pointed 
and pressing an invitation ^^ to come and stay 
as soon as he could, and as long as he could," 
in our house there, that I grew more painftdly 
confirmed than ever in my belief that she 
looked on him as all but her son-in-law ; and 
yet I could not — ^might not — ^say " Don't ask 
him ! " He accepted ; with some limitations, 
indeed, as to the time he could afford, which 
he afterwards frankly explained to me, while 
my mother was answering a note, telling me 
that ^'if it were to be at Bampton Chase again, 
he should of course spend all the time of leave 
he could get with us ; but as that is not the 
case," he continued, " I must, you understand, 
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pay the Strattons, who have asked me down, 
as long a visit as they will let me make it, on 
account of the geographical situation of their 
place, you know, rather than for the sake of its 
owners, though they are most good-natured peo- 
ple. I shall find a difference as to companions 
there, compared to last year, to be sure ; but 
that can't be helped, and I dare say I shall 
manage to have ten days or a fortnight 
at Malvern with you, which will be a 
great break between the neighbourhood of 

Hincksley and " (naming the place of his 

regiment's quarters). 

As Hugh said about affairs of his own, ^^ It 
couldn't be helped ; " I heard him promise his 
brother to join us in about a month ; and next 
morning we set off for Malvern. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

At Malvem, I passed a month in greater dul- 
ness^ and far less serenity of mind, than I had 
passed the first week at Bampton Chase 
the year before. Every trifle added to my 
conviction of the false hopes my mother 
cherished ; and, more than that, the suspicion 
I had already conceived of Mr. Wyndham's 
anxiety for my marriage with his brother being 
yet keener and stronger than hers, became — 
it would be hard to say why — a certainty 
in my mind. I had before accounted to my- 
self for this desire of his, on grounds connected 
with his position as regarded his relations, 
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whose long estrangement had, I knew, galled 
him, and the continuance of whose lately 
restored notice might depend on whether 
he were or were not able to have the credit of 
bestowing a well-endowed bride on the young 
favourite of the family. 

But even this did not fully explain the 
amount of eagerness which he involuntarily 
betrayed for anything and everything that 
might be supposed likely to forward the plan ; 
and the perception of its intensity led me into 
deep abysses of doubt and wonder, when I 
tried to give myself a full and truly sufficient 
reason for the same* 

It certainly was not a mere desire to get 
rid of me out of the house, which would have 
been as well accomplished by my marrying 
any one else (a consummation which he 
visibly eschewed forwarding), and still less a 
pure interest in my welfare, impelling him to 
wish for my union with an amiable and 
honourable man ; for his dislike to me matched 
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mine to him, and I had every reason to believe 
that he had been speaking of me, when I over- 
heard him say to Mr. Garth the year before at 
Bampton Chase, — 

^^YeSy she has grown a handsomer devil 
than I expected ; but she has the same infernal 
pride and temper as ever." 

Why should he wish to hand over this 
" devil " to one for whom, if for any being on 
earthy he seemed to me to entertain feelings of 
disinterested affection ? There was something 
inexplicable about it, and I lost myself in 
conjectures upon the motives of the plans^ 
which I well knew he was doomed never 
to see realised. Hcj however, saw no cause 
why they should not be so, and great was his 
satisfaction and good-humour with all around 
him, when his brother did, after some weeks 
spent at Bampton Chase, make his appear- 
ance at Malvern, where Mr. Wyndham had no 
scruples (as he had in London, for fear of the 
Halseys) about lodging his guest in his 
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house. Hugh and I were consequently always 
together, and our intercourse was as pleasant 
as ever; would have been so, at least, if I 
could have been entirely freed from a sort of 
afiiertaste of my feelings that night at the 
opera! which I thought I had overcome, but 
which would every now and then return on 
me in the shape of a sense of fear and con- 
sciousness I strove to conceal, and, I believe, 
successftilly. 

It did not add to my serenity to observe 
that my mother, moved, I suppose, by her in- 
tense desire to know how near we were to the 
end she longed to see us reach, took suddenly 
to watching us in a manner which offended my 
pride, and which I dreaded lest Hugh should 
perceive. Her curiosity and inquiries alter- 
nately chafed and embarrassed me to a degree 
I could ill endure, and made me sometimes 
give way to fits of impatience, for which 
Hugh, who did not understand what had pro- 
voked them, never failed to reprove me during 
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the long rambles on the hills which we 
seemed expected, as a matter of course, to 
take together. 

We sometimes drew ; but I was not 
much disposed for sketching, and Hugh was 
apt to lay down his brush to talk gravely 
of his own plans and prospects, and to make 
conjectural remarks as to the manner in which 
his mother was likely to receive the first 
announcement of his engagement. 

" I hope she may not take it badly," said 
he, as we were returning from a very long 
walk, the day before he was to leave Malvern, 
" I hxype not ; for though I should never let 
my happiness and Rosa's be cut off by a pre- 
judice of hers, I should feel it as a great mis- 
fortune to quarrel with her ; for I owe her a 
great deal, more than most sons owe their 
mothers, and I am gratefiil to her from my 
heart's core for having done all she has, with- 
out, I believe, spoiling me, pin-basket as I 
was. She had,, it must be confessed, a warn- 
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ing before her of what that sort of thing 
might lead to^ in Owen, who has been the 
cross that has weighed her down through life ; 
for to this day she adores Mm, though he has 
never troubled himself any further to please 
her, than just behaving properly and deferen- 
tially when in her presence ; and she thinks 
(whether rightly or wrongly I can't decide) 
that my other brothers and my sisters' hus-* 
bands have been hard on him ; but I am glad 
at any rate that she has been gratified by 
seeing I can get on with him, and should be 
sorely grieved if any action of mine were so 
to displease her as to add a vexation, at this 
time of day too, to the many that have been 
laid on her. Still, you see that I can't allow 
the whole thing to depend upon what Owen, 
..horn the notion of a poor marriage angers, 
might induce her to think on the subject, and 
you may believe I feel not a little nervous 
about making the communication." 

I fully believed him, and ventured so far to> 
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advise, as to suggest that he would do well to 
confide his affairs to his mother before ,it was 
possible my step-father should have a guess 
at them, and endeavour to gain her consent 
while she was unbiassed by his representations. 

" I think you are right," cried he, " and 
shall try it at least ; but it will be some time 
first, for Laura Glynne is not married yet, 
though it is to come off soon in good earnest 
now, and then I shall be able to talk to the 
old gentleman about all that his influential 
son-in-law is to do for me ; and they will be 
the more manageable the nearer it comes to 
the time of the fourth daughter's being 
eighteen. You always give good advice, 
Alswitha," added he, after a longish pause; 
and, as we were by this time almost at the 
gate of our dwelling, our conversation ended 
with these words. 

He left us next day, and when a certain 
number of very weary weeks had elapsed, we 
all returned to Eaton Square. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I HAD spent the latter end of autumn in a 
state of such monotony of thought and feel- 
ingy which yet was not tranquillity, that I at 
first haUed our return to London, if only as a 
change. But when fairly settled in Eaton 
Square, though I never precisely looked back 
with regret to the place we had left, I felt it 
as difficult to set myself regularly to my 
London employments, as I had lately found it 
to discover any object that I cared to sketch, 
or any walk that I cared to explore. I saw 
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Mrs. Wroughton now and then, and the 
sight of her was always a certain gratification ; 
but the mistake she shared with my mother, 
as to my real position and prospects, greatly 
interfered with the freedom and pleasure of 
my intercourse with her. 

Altogether my recollection of the period is 
so blank, from sheer lack of events to break 
its usual course, that no detail of it remains 
printed on my mind, till, one afternoon shortly 
before Christmas, the mid-day post brought me 
the following note from Hugh Wyndham : — 

^^ I have taken your advice, dear Alswitha, 
and spoken to my mother, who, though not 
pleased with my projects (I did not expect 
her to be that), has at least not entirely con- 
demned them. It follows that, as various 
reasons combined have made me wish to cut 
short my system of delay, I am starting 
directly for Hincksley, there to risk "the 
great attempt ; " after which I intend to go 
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up to town, to make known my engagement 
(be it ill or well received by old Glynne !) to 
my brother and your mother. It is possible 
you might be out of the way when I appear 
for the purpose of * confessing ' to the 
higher powers ; so I just write to feel certain 
of your knowing exactly what I have done 
and mean to do, as well as to assure you 
that I havcy so far as this my preparatory 
move has gone, every reason to be grateful 
for the kind counsel you have always given to 

" Your affectionate 

** Hugh Wtndham." 

The intelligence thus conveyed, though but 
the near fulfilment of what I had so long 
known to be contemplated, took my breath 
away when it came before me as a thing actu- 
ally doing, or even done ; yet I said to myself, 
" It is best the crisis should come at once;" and 
I leaned my head on my hand, considering 
how I might bear the loss of the companion 
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who had replaced in my affections the sister 
whom death, the friend whom marriage, had 
taken away from my home. As I sat thus ab- 
sorbed in thought, I mechanically re-opened 
the note, and, my eye glancing on the date, I 
saw it was two days earlier than that stamped 
on the envelope, so that it must have been 
given to a servant who had delayed posting it, 
and, instead of Hugh's being likely to be in 
London to-morrow or next day — ^lie might 
come any minute — ^it was a wonder he had not 
preceded his own letter ! My veins tingled 
strangdy as it struck me he might appear, 
and claim my public congratulations the next 
moment; and before I could quiet a doubt 
that instantly arose in my mind, as to whether 
I had or had not heard a street-bell, and a 
step on the stairs within the last quarter of 
an hour, the butler opened the door, say- 
ing,— 

^^ Your mamma wants you, please, miss^ in 

the drawing-room.'^ 
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" Is there anyone there, Phillips ? " asked 
I^ as I ran upstairs. 

I could not catch what was mumbled in 
reply from beneath, and, hastening onwards in 
uncertainty, was not aware, till I had entered 
the drawing-room that Hugh was actually 
there, bearing the full brunt of his brother's, 
and sister-in-law's displeasure. He stood 
near the fire, looking very much annoyed, but 
greeted me with his usual kind glance and 
warm shake of the hand, as I passed him to 
go up to my mother, who sat on the sofa, with 
a countenance perturbed by anger and sorrow, 
on which I even saw traces of tears. 

"You sent for me, mamma," I began. 

" I did, Alswitha," she replied in a choking 
voice ; " sit down there, and tell me if you 
have ever heard of Hugh's being engaged to 
one of the Glynnes ? " 

" Yes, mamma, I have known it since last 
July year," answered I, steadily. 

Hugh looked around, as much as to say, 

H 2 
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" You see I told truth ;" but his brother, who 
sat at some distance holding a newspaper in 
his hands, asked me sharply '^ from whom I 
had the information ? '' 

" From Hugh himself, the very first time 
I saw him in the forest clearing at Bampton 
Chase." 

" The Devil it was ! Tou must be a proper 
fellow at managing some things ! '^ said my 
step-father to Hugh, seemingly enraged out of 
all his exterior propriety of speech and 
manner. 

^^ There was no management in the case ! " 
replied his brother; "none was needed between 
two frank and plain-spoken persons." 

*' Devilish frank and plain-spoken between 
your two selves ! " muttered Owen Wyndham 
with a sneer ; " but you favoured your own 
brother with little enough of either of those 
good qualities ! " 

" I could not suppose then, nor can I now, 
that it signified a straw to you whether I was 
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engaged or disengaged to Miss Glynne/' 
returned Hugh, carelessly. 

^' It signified thus much/' said his brother, 
rising and crumpling up his paper noisily, 
"that if I had known of your rides to 
Hincksley twice and thrice a-week, it would 
have been long before you would have been 
housed by me, either at Bampton Chase, or at 
Malvern ! '' 

Thus speaking, he left the room, as if 
unable to contain an outbreak of ftiry ; and 
Hugh said, looking after him : — 

" What makes Owen so indignant ? What 
does he mean by all this ? " 

"He means," said my mother pointedly, 
and looking towards me, " that he can't bear 
— ^never could bear — ^that a man should make 
use of his advantages to play a game — 
a deceitful game — such as you have been 
playing with — " 

I could no longer pretend to misunderstand, 
and rose, exclaiming : — 
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" Hugh never played a deceitful game, 
mamma ! — never with me, I know ; never 
with any other creature, I'm sure ! " 

" Play a deceitful game with herl^^ cried 
he ; " why, I would sooner have cut off my 
right hand! With Alswitha! — ^if he thinks 
that, Owen ought to kick me out of the 
house ! — but he can't think it ! " 

" And if he did," said I, looking steadily at 
Hugh, ** why care, if / don't think it ? " 

" Why, indeed ! " cried Hugh, with gather- 
ing indignation. "Why should I care what 
a man thinks of me, who could speak as 
he spoke before you! I don't care what 
the rest of the creation think either, so 
I have but your word on my side ! " and, 
taking both my hands in one of his, 
he stood looking at me with that expres- 
sion of trust and brotherly kindness his 
face was so well formed to convey, till my 
mother, drawing me from Mm, asked, angrily, 
'*if it were possible I could have passed my 
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whole time wandering here and there^ as 
I had done, with a man I knew to be engaged 
to another woman ? " 

" It was for that very reason," replied I, 
haughtily, 'Hhat I wandered this way and 
that with Hugh, without fear he should 
misinterpret me. / knew," proceeded I, 
hardening myself in pride as I went on, ^'that 
he was to be Bosa Glynne's husband ; and he 
knew that I had determined never to marry a 
Wyndham. But my being so determined has 
not hindered my prizing and loving a good 
friend, when I found him where I least 
expected! You have been a good firiend, 
Hugh! — ^if I could only be as good to 
you ! and fix)m my soul I wish you and your 
wife every happiness Heaven can give ! " 

"Thank you — ^thank you, my own dear 
Alswitha," returned he, while my mother said, 
impatiently, " We have had enough of this — 
let it come to an end ! " 

" I can have little wish to prolong such a 
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discussion, still less to intrude in this house/' 
answered Hugh; ^' but I will not stir from the 
spot till I have told you, Alswitha, how 
grieved, how humiliated I am by having been 
thus made an instrument of torture to you. 
Will you, can you forgive me ? " 

" Oh ! Hugh, why ask me ? Tell me only 
how things have gone with you yourself ! " 

" Well enough for me to hope still — ^that's 
all. Now, God bless you, dear Alswitha ; you 
have been better than a sister to me this year 
and a-half, and since we are to part, it's as 
brother and sister part I " 

He clasped me in his arms, without heeding 
my mother's presence, kissed my brow and 
cheeks, for the first time and for the last, and 
rushed away, leaving me standing like a petri- 
fied image gazing on vacancy, till, on my 
mother's departure, I flung myself on my 
knees, and, hiding my head on the sofa, 
bewailed my fate with 'tears and sobs there 
was no longer any call on me to restrain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The thin veil which had long partially 
hidden tte fuU nature of my feelings from my 
own eyes was now rent asunder ; I knew I 
loved Hugh Wyndham, and, what was worse, 
I soon saw that my mother knew it. I was 
wretched, and I saw no term to my wretched- 
ness; of which it is difficult to say whether it 
was greatest then, while I was agitated and 
torn, as it were, hy the mental conflicts I 
still thought it worth while to wage, or after- 
wards, during the utterly mournful, stagnant, 
uneventful period which succeeded them. 
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There was a something to be done and 
said, at any rate, in those first few days, when 
it was necessary to explain to Mrs. Wrough- 
ton how matters stood, while she, on her part, 
was deputed to make me aware of many 
things of which I must otherwise have re- 
mained ignorant. 

To say it soothed me to know these things 
would be misuse of words ; but it was a certain 
satisfaction in my misery, to learn that Hugh 
Wyndham had thought enough about me to 
seek out Mr. Wroughton, to insist on his in- 
troducing him to his wife, as it was ^^ only 
through her," he said, "that he could ex- 
pect to make fully known to me the whole 
extent of his sorrow for what had occurred." 

** It had never," he told her, " crossed his 
mind that he should be misinterpreted by his 
brother and sister-in-law ; for, though he had 
learnt (through me) the plan that had been 
formerly conceived, he had, at the same time, 
learnt that I had absolutely rejected it, and 
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that my having done so was so thoroughly 
known and understood by his brother, as to 
make it — ^he thought — ^impossible he should 
ever dream of renewing it." 

"And what motive Owen can possibly have," 
continued Hugh, *^ for trying to drive two un- 
willing parties into matrimony, is more than I 
can comprehend ; but, be it what it may, it's 
a something that puts him beside himself, for I 
never in my life saw him so excited about any 
matter not affecting his own interests." 

These observations of Hugh's struck me at 
the time, and returned forcibly on me after- 
wards, when my mind was freer to ponder 
over the question of " whether it were not, 
after all, possible that something strongly 
affecting Owen Wyndham's *own interests' 
might not, in truth, be at the bottom of this 
unaccountable eagerness to marry me into his 
own family ? " 

At that moment, however, my thoughts 
were more occupied by the perception that 
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Hugh's frank and warm-hearted manner had 
speedily won him the favoor he deserved; and 
that Mrs. Wroughton never for one instant 
doubted the sincerity of the brotherly affection 
he professed for me. 

He had expressed bitter resentment for 
the disregard shown to my feelings in bringing 
me into the ^^witness-box/' as he called it, in 
such an odious and injurious manner; and 
he exclaimed, innocently enough : — 

^^ Fancy their not letting me go to fetch 
her from her sitting-room, lest I should prime 
her by the way with what I told them she 
had known long ago ! " 

But though surprised and angered to the 
last degree by the manner in which his con- 
duct had been viewed by my mother and step- 
father, he had, he admitted, become lately 
aware that ^^ the world — at least th'e Halseys' 
and Dashwoods' circles — had given him to 
Alswitha Lee," and it was the knowledge of 
this, and consideration of the injury the report 
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might be to my prospects, which had finally 
determined him on speaking to Mr. Glynne 
earUer by a good deal than he, for his own 
interests, would have deemed advisable. He 
had not, however, as he told Mrs. Wroughton, 
had, on the whole, any reason to repent of 
having done so ; and I could see, in spite of 
the sorrow with which my kind, sympathising 
friend was oppressed on my account, that she 
had not been able to help being entertained 
by Hugh's lively account of his adventures at 
Hincksley, and of the " gradations " that had 
been passed through, from the first conversa- 
tion (when the proposal was rejected in toto) 
to the last, when a sort of " conditional con- 
sent" for some distant day had been extracted. 
It was supposed that this "conditional consent" 
was due to a multitude of reasons combined : 
first, Hugh had himself persevered without 
losing temper; then, Rosa had repeated every 
five minutes " that she would never marry any 
one else;" and, it might be, perhaps, that there 
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lurked in the breast of the ^^ authorities " an 
unspoken fear lest, as the said Rosa wanted 
only three months of twenty-one, she might 
possibly, when that day came, take the law 
into her own hands, and marry without leave, 
even as Emily Hillyard, the young lady who 
had lived next door to them in Portman 
Square that year, had done. 

The Glynnes might have reflected, too, 
that their second daughter, Emma, who was 
as handsome as Laura, and might have been 
expected to have been as successful, had 
as yet come by no better preferment than an 
indefinite engagement to a very poor 
"honourable;" how idle, then, to look for 
better chances for a girl who said, " she 
would not marry a Duke if he were dying for 
her ! " 

They had therefore wisely determined to 
let Bosa go her own way, and leave the coast 
clear for Mrs. Glynne's darling, the bright- 
eyed Isabel, who was, at any rate, to come 
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out that year. They had not as yet cabned 
down enough, Hugh said, to fix any time; 
though he intended to " talk of a day " soon, 
and thought it likely that, after many black 
looks and ill-boding words, the wedding might 
at last take place in the summer, perhaps 
even before that time. 

Having given her this history of himself 
and his beloved, he again returned — Mrs. 
Wroughton said — ^to his exceeding sorrow for 
what he had, as he considered, "brought 
upon me " by his own mismanagement, and 
dwelt much upon the void which the interrup- 
tion of our friendship would make in his 
existence. 

"But do tell her, Mrs. Wroughton," he 
continued, "that I reckon on our meeting 
again, and happily too, some day; and I 
shall feel all the surer of it, if she will 
only make me a little present for good luck — 
and there's one I have set my heart on — 
Wroughton's original sketch of her with the 
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distaff. I know she has it somewhere, and I 
shall take it as the kindest pledge she can 
give of her not holding me answerable for all 
she was made to go through the daj before 
yesterday. She's a fine girl, and a generous 
one, and as brave as a lion; if one could but 
put a little patience into her composition, she 
would be perfect ! " 

I greedily drank in the affectionate praise 
which came so frankly from that guileless 
heart ; and I straightway took the represen- 
tation of myself as Clotho, or as Electra, 
from between the pages of my Sophocles, to 
wrap it in silver paper, and superscribe the 
packet with that name I so wished my friend 
had not borne. I gave it to Mrs. Wroughton, 
in order that her husband might place it in 
Hugh's own hand, and it was through the 
same channel that I shortly received the 
following note : — 

^'Ten thousand thanks, dearest Alswitha, 
for letting me have ^ my Fate,' which I shall 
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keep till I meet her again, as I look forward to 
doing one of these days, although Owen's 
doors are not likely to be darkened in a hurry 
by your true and affectionate friend, 

"Hugh Wyndham." 

I heard no more from him, nor of him ; 
and the next half year of my life that I have 
to account for, rather than to relate, is so 
like one of those dead fenny flats which 
sometimes intervene between wooded or hilly 
tracts of country — dull and melancholy, ugly 
and unprofitable, that I should be tempted to 
pass it over altogether, were it not, like those 
same fenny flats, a connecting link between 
two very different portions of my existence. 
How I spent those months I can hardly 
describe, except by saying that it was my 
wonder every night that I had dragged 
through the day, and my torment every 
morning to have to drag through another. I 
suppose that if I had had delicate lungs, I 
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should have gone into a decline, or if I had 
been of what is called a ^'highly nervous 
temperament/' I should have gone mad ; but 
I did neither ; only living on in alternations 
of listless, hopeless melancholy or rebellious 
sorrow, under the influences of which I either 
yielded to moping indolence, or was borne 
away by a sort of aimless fury, goaded by 
which I sometimes fancied that it would be a 
satisfaction to tear down the very roof and 
walls that sheltered me. 

I am now inclined to believe that 
in her inmost heart my mother pitied me ; 
but what compassion she may have felt 
was so overlaid and over-balanced by her 
irritation with me for having, as she no 
doubt considered, "worked my own woe," 
out of sheer perverse determination to go a 
different way from that she desired, that her 
looks and demeanour, her words sometimes, 
betrayed the bitter and angry feelings that 
possessed her, &r rather than those of sym- 
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pathy which may have lurked beneath. 
Observations were every now and then made 
on the "conceited folly of supposing one's 
self wiser and cooler-headed than all one's 
neighbours," on the deserved mortification of 
those " who would now pay any price for that 
which they might long ago have obtained at 
the mere cost of a little docility," and on the 
"small degree in which presumption and 
haughtiness could avail to bear up, amid 
disappointments^ the spirit they had excited to 
rebellion and disobedience." 

I listened in sullen silence, for those things 
were not said to me but at me ; and when my 
mother did once or twice show, by glance of 
eye and tone of voice, that she thought of 
my thorough dejection with real pain and 
anxiety, it yet always so befell that she rather 
humiliated than soothed me by the expres- 
sion of what she felt. As to Mr. Wynd- 
ham, he was, when not made to forget 
himself by furious anger, too well bred to 

i2 
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taunt me openly with having fallen despe- 
rately in love with the man I had refused to 
see because he was his brother ; but I knew 
he knew whatever his wife did; and, not- 
withstanding his ostentatiously discreet 
silence, I often thought I traced a spiteful 
triumph in his eye when remarks were 
made in his presence on my "having chosen 
to live out of the world," on my being 
" above taking my lot as I found it," &c., &c. 
Mrs. Wroughton, to whom it would have 
been vain to deny my unhappiness, was kind 
as she had ever been, and neither lectured 
me nor abused Hugh Wyndham, though I 
suspect she looked on him as somewhat to 
blame. I saw, too, that it was with diffi- 
culty she checked the full expression of her 
old feelings respecting Godfrey, and that 
"fatal promise," which, she said, had been 
the bane of my life ; first, by keeping up 
my childish irritation against my step-father, 
and then by justifying me in my own eyes. 
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for running counter to my mother's wishes 
when entering into womanhood ; and it was a 
hard matter to her, I could perceive, to think, 
with the gentle charity which scarcely ever 
failed her, of that indiscretion of Eugenie's 
which had led to my overt act of rebellion. 
She thought, however, that my mother had 
been extremely imprudent, and wished ex- 
ceedingly that I might be taken out into gene- 
ral society, for which I had no longer the 
slightest inclination ; but, after a few deeply 
agitating conversations with her, I felt that 
I had no right to make undue claims on 
the interest in her heart, of which she 
allowed me so large a share, considering 
that she had a husband and a child to be 
her first thoughts, and I felt, moreover, 
that it would be undignified to spend my 
visits to her in complaining of those I lived 
with and lamenting over my fate; so, by 
tacit consent, we both ceased to speak of 
the irremediable past, or to speculate on the 
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impenetrable future. Poor Eugenie herself 
was horror-struck on hearing from her pupils 
that Hugh Wyndham' was engaged to their 
cousin, and took the very first opportunity 
of commg to ascertam facts; on learning 
which I must say she showed great forbear- 
ance, masmuch as she abstamed fin^m re- 
minding me of her advice and my scorn of 
it. But she was not to be persuaded but 
that Mr. Hugh Wyndham had behaved in a 
manner she could not approve ; for, say what 
I would of his having made me his confidant 
at the outset, still ^^ c'est ^gal," she repeated ; 
'^il n'aurait pas dfi afficher de la sorte une 
jeune personne, belle-fiUe de son fr^re; car 
enfin il devait savoir," — ^but I spare myself the 
chronicling of her conclusions. Suffice it to 
say, that she was good-natured enough to 
leave off dilating on them, so soon as she 
perceived she had given pain, and that she 
did her best, however unsuccessfully, on 
every occasion of our subsequent meeting, to 
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entertain and divert me out of my gloomy 
mood^ by every means that she in her kind- 
ness and liveliness could devise. 

The coming event of the "Great Exhi- 
bition" was one of her favourite topics; 
everybody else cared about it, and she 
thought it must — or ought at any rate — ^to 
interest me. But, whether it were that I 
was unaccountably blind to the advantages 
promised to the human race in general, and 
to Great Britain in particular, by the long 
glass house then fast completing in Hyde 
Park, or that, in my preoccupied and irritable 
state of mind, I simply resented having my 
interest claimed for any subject whatever, Eu- 
genie's continual talk about the " Exposition" 
wearied me, till I fear I sometimes showed 
the effect the subject produced on me. Yet 
her kind motive for running on as she did, 
was so plain to me, that I felt more grateful 
to her than I seemed; but I could not 
really enjoy her visits, as they forced me to 
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string myself up higher than I could endure ; 
and then she blamed Hugh Wjndham ! 

Had I been able to bear his being made a 
scapegoat, I believe I might almost have 
made friends with my mother in the course of 
that spring ; for she was so vexed by the whole 
state of affairs, and so willing to find some 
thing, or some one, to abuse without reserve, 
that she more than once gave token of her 
disposition to run him down ; and, had I been 
inclined to declare myself the "worst used 
woman in creation,^' I am convinced that she 
would — ^for the time at least — ^have taken part 
with me, and bemoaned me as an interesting 
victim of man's perfidy, to my complete satis- 
faction, supposing it to be such. But it was 
not so ; for my feelings went along with my 
knowledge of what was true and just ; and 
the sole comfort I retained amid my desolate 
humiliation was that of thinking and saying, 
as I did once when I was goaded to it, 
" that he to whom I had given my unsought 
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love was so far beyond the generality of his 
kind, in truth and nobleness of nature^ as to 
supply me with some excuse — ^if not with full 
justification — ^for devoting my heart too en- 
tirely and exclusively to one so worthy to be 
prized above all others." 

My mother looked at me in astonishment ; 
but when she spoke, it was to say coldly 
" that as, by my own showing, I had nothing 
to complain of, I must have been strangely to 
blame myself" — and under the constantly re- 
curring smart of such insinuations, my temper 
was fretted into an irritability which so aggra- 
vated the melancholy of my mind, that I felt 
as if I were being gradually soured and rusted 
into an habitually morose mood, which must 
render me hateful to myself and others while 
life lasted. From the sort of variations in 
daily life brought about by the routine of 
society (even when it is dull) I was almost en- 
tirely cut off; yet I did not wish for them ; 
and from the seeking of anything that bore 
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the appearance of pleasure I recoiled. The 
Great Exhibition was now open, and I might 
have visited it daily had I pleased ; but the 
brilliancy and gaiety of the scene, which in it- 
self greatly surpassed my expectations of what 
was even possible, seemed only to oppress 
my spirit with deeper gloom ; and, besides, I 
never visited the place at that time without 
a nervous dread of meeting Hugh there in 
attendance on the Glynnes. Before the end of 
May, however, I had already seen in the paper 
the announcement of his marriage with Bosa, 
simultaneously with that of hor aster Laura 
with the wealthy and influential Baronet with 
whom her fiunily had so much desbed to be 
connected. No notice was taken of the event 
before me in actual words; but I saw tiie 
wh(de paragraph as plunly printed on my 
motiier's fiuse as in the ^'Morning Post," and 
I wished the earth would cover me! How was 
I to escape these pet^ stabs idiich were for 
ever perang into renewed life the tortuies of 
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the deep unhealed wound? If I could fly, 
change place and scene, change beyond every 
thing the faces around me, it might be given 
me, after a time, to recover so much serenity 
as should perhaps enable me to endure my 
existence under my mother's roof with about 
the same amount of patience as formerly ; but 
for that ever to come to pass, I felt that a 
break was needed; and how obtain that break, 
when I never went anywhere but in the 
company of those very persons from the sight 
of whose eyes I so eagerly desired to take re- 
fuge, I knew not — I cared not — ^where ? In 
the beginning of July I should be of age ; but 
how would that help me, unless Godfrey wrote 
and asked me to stay with him ? — which there 
seemed little likelihood of his doing. I did not 
even know at what time he might be expected 
to return from Lisbon ; and, though aware I 
could learn that much from Mr. Halsey (who, 
without corresponding with him in the sense 
of a frequent exchange of letters, always had 
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his direction), I was unwilling to let my inqui- 
ries betray his neglect of me, and my suspi- 
cion of its cause. I did, nevertheless, turn in 
my mind whether I should put the question to 
our relation, and was actually reflecting there- 
upon one afternoon, a few days after Hugh's 
marriage had appeared in the paper, when 
Katharine Halsey called upon me, and asked 
whether, supposing it could be managed, I 
should like to accompany her and her parents 
to one of the smallest "Badeorter" in Germany, 
whither they were shortly to set out, in the 
hope of the waters benefiting her mother's 
health. 

" Oh, it is the very thing I most wish ! " 
exclaimed I ; " but it will never be allowed ! " 

Katharine then proceeded to tell me that her 
father hoped, as I was so near my majority, 
there might be what he called ^'a new leaf 
turned over," respecting my comings and 
goings ; so that it might be worth while to try 
again what he had for years past entirely given 
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up attempting, especially as he thought my 
mother had spokea the other day as if she 
wished me to have some change, but did not 
know how she should manage to get out of 
town for a long whUe. 

" Papa wouldn't go and ask without speak- 
ing to you," said Katharine, " partly because 
we, none of us, felt certain of what you would 
like, and partly because he thought they were 
sure to refuse if you were supposed to be igno- 
rant of the plan, while there was a chance if 
they knew you knew." 

I bid her thank her father warmly in my 
name, and said I would mention the invitation 
to my mother the moment she returned from 
her drive. 

Katharine took her leave, and as soon as I 
was alone (in spite of my endeavours to cool 
my imagination by considering the improba- 
bility of my request being granted) I began 
forming hopes, and giving myself reasons for 
my wish being this time fulfilled, if it were 
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only because things could not always go on in 
precisely the same way. The longer I thought 
on this brief escape from thraldom, the more 
eagerly I desired it; there was nothing to 
which I had felt so alive for some months, and 
I can only compare the longing that seized me 
to what I can fancy of the sensation with 
which a captive, confined for years to a close 
dungeon, longs for a breath of the free air of 
heaven. 

I was not particularly fond of Mrs. Halsey, 
who, though never otherwise than kind and 
courteous to me, always struck me as some- 
what cold and stiff by nature ; I felt attached 
to her husband, who, besides having always 
shown me an affectionate interest, was asso- 
ciated in my mind with remembrances of my 
father and of Grodfi'ey; and their daughter, 
though not particularly clever or entertaining, 
was good-hearted, unpretending, and gentle, 
and had — ^in an unobtrusive way — ^given 
me tokens of a wish to serve and cheer me 
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without pushing herself curiously into my 
confidence. 

She was about three years older than my- 
self, sensible enough to make her knowledge 
of the world avail her, and all the more suit- 
able companion for me at the moment (as I 
was well aware) for not being one with whom 
I had ever been much in the habit of talking 
over either my feelings or my position, and 
for being one who, whatever she might or 
might not suspect, certainly hnew nothing of 
the precise cause of my present dejection. 

Thus, without any fascination attaching to 
the persons who would form my society on 
the excursion, I was fascinated by the notion 
of the excursion itself; and it was with breath- 
less agitation that I sought my mother on her 
return home, to lay before her my relation's 
kind proposal. She half smiled at the first 
announcement, but then, assuming a graver 
look, told me in an uncertain, annoyed tone, 
'^ that she must think about it." 
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" Oh, mamma," cried I, " pray don't think 
of any objections to it, for I do wish so dread- 
fully to go ! " 

" Do you, Alswitha ? " said she, fixing her 
eyes mournfully on me. " If I thought it was 
to do you any real good — ^but it is a thing I 
cannot give a decision on in a moment." 

I knew that the "decision she could not 
come to in a moment " meant in fact a refer- 
ence to Mr. Wyndham, with whom, indeed, 
she had a long conversation before dinner, 
while I remained in a perfect fever of suspense, 
which was the more violent fi'om my perceiv- 
ing that the business was not settled at once, 
as flat refusals commonly are. 

Nothing was said of course while the ser- 
vants were in attendance at table; but when 
they had left the room, my mother informed me 
that " she hoped to gratify me with a foreign 
trip, since I had set my heart on one, though 
she could not alter her principle about my 
going on visits without her ; for Mr. Wynd- 
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ham would be happy to take me, in a week 
from that time, either into Switzerland by the 
Rhine, or to any one of the German Spas I 
happened to prefer." 

It was all I could do to restrain the burst 
of anger with which 1 was near replying ; but 
after a pause of some moments, I managed to 
say, without much tremor of voice, " that it 
might seem capricious not instantly and grate- 
fully to accept an offer which appeared to pre- 
sent what I might be chiefly expected to value, 
but that the great novelty, the main pleasure 
I had looked to, was that of travelling with 
my cousins, in whose company I was surely 
now, if ever, fit to behave myself discreetly ; 
and I therefore could not regard the proposal 
now made me as forming an equivalent for 
what was to be refused, even though I should 
be taken to more remarkable places, and on a 
longer tour." 

My step-father shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, in a coolly contemptuous manner : — 
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" I knew how it would be ! in my company 
there could be no satisfaction ; still, Alswitha, 
I will not take you at your first word, but will 
leave you to think of it till to-morrow morn- 
ing ; you had better not make up your mind 
too soon." 

" It w made up," replied I ; " you are very 
kind " (this I forced myself to say) ; "but if I 
may not accompany my relations, who have so 
often and so hospitably invited me, I would 
rather stay in England." 

" As you please," was his answer ; "only do 
not let your mother be afterwards annoyed by 
hearing, through your confidants, that you are 
denied the advantage of change and recrea- 
tion, since, like many other things, it has 
been freely offered to you, and you reject it." 

"No!" cried I, losing patience, "it is not 
fi'eely offered, it is clogged with conditions you 
knew I should not accept ! I can't help that 
now ; but I shall be of age in six weeks, and 
need be no one's slave any longer." 
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" Of age or not of age/' returned he, " the 
unmarried daughter must obey her mother, 
with good or bad grace, as the case may 
be.'' 

" In her mother's house she must," replied 
I ; " but I thank God and my father I am not 
dependent, and can find — or, if you will, buy 
— ^myself a home elsewhere." 

" Alswitha 1 " almost shrieked my mother, 
" you don't know what you are saying ! " 

" Yes, mamma, I do ; for this house is not 
ruled by you, and the commands laid on me 
by your lips emanate from another source. I 
can bear it no longer ! " 

" Of course it is legally in her power to go 
next month and set up where she pleases, and 
as she pleases," observed my step-father to my 
mother ; " but a young woman who quits the 
maternal roof for any other than a husband's 
must lay her account for somewhat impleasant 
judgments being passed on her." 

" I suppose so," said I, " and I must en- 

e2 
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dure theniy as being the lesser among the evils 
I have to choose from." 

" It will be well for you if you never en- 
counter worse than those you look on now as 
so unbearable/' returned my mother. 

" Possibly, but when we can escape from a 
state of dependence, that is softened by no 
mingling of affection in the motives of those 
who capriciously restrain our actions, which of 
us would not at least make trial of freedom ? " 
asked I, recklessly. 

I think that Mr. Wyndham was alarmed at 
my vehemence, for he said in a good-humoured 
tone : — 

" Come, Alswitha, you are in a passion just 
now, and in a mood to take rash determina- 
tions — never wise things ; you will come to 
yourself before the month is out ; and in the 
meantime, don't distress your mother by ap- 
pearing to contemplate such proceedings." 

" Why should my leaving my mother dis- 
tress her ? '' thought I ; "it would only affect 
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her by causing talk, from which I should 
suffer as much as she." 

But I said nothing, and rose from the table 
to look out upon the street in the twilight, 
and to re-consider, with some perturbation, the 
violent and daring resolutions I had been irri- 
tated into simultaneously conceiving and ex- 
pressing. 

Should I abide by them or no ? I could 
not at once decide ; but I thought that, as 
I had come on such unpleasant subjects with 
those in authority over me, I might as well, 
seeing that I could hardly give more offence 
than I had already done, satisfy myself, once 
for all, on a point concerning which I had 
often speculated doubtfully ; and turning 
round towards my mother and step-father, 
who were now sitting talking near each other 
(I have since thought they were possibly dis- 
cussing a relaxation of their late decree), I 
inquired of them, " whether, in the event of 
my brother's one day inviting me to visit him^ 
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I should be given leave to accept his hospi- 
taUty ? " 

They both started visibly on this unexpected 
mention of Godfrey^ and it was only after some 
moments' silence that Mr. Wyndham answered 
'^ that if. my mother had no objection^ he had 
none." 

She seemed to have some difficulty in col- 
lecting her ideas, but finally said, in a 
sufficiently explicit manner, " that my brother 
had insulted her in a way it was impossible she 
should forget, he having never had the candour 
to retract his calumnies ; and it was therefore 
not to be expected she should allow her 
daughter, while in any degree under her influ- 
ence, to have intercourse with one who, not 
having scrupled to slander her to his and my 
father, would have little hesitation in inciting 
me to disrespect and disobedience." 

I made no reply whatsoever; but soon 
repairing to my own room (whence I did not 
think it incumbent on me to come forth again 
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that night), I wrote a note to Katharine 
Halsey, expressing my thanks and yain regrets, 
adding, " that I did not trust myself to talk 
the matter over with her, for fear of being 
tempted to say more on the subject than was 
advisable. It was the old story; I might 
change my place, but never my company ;" 

■ 

and I concluded by wishing them a pleasant 
excursion, and bidding them a fareweU, by 
which I knew Katharine Halsey would under- 
stand that I did not desire any tite-a-tSte dis- 
cussion of what had passed. 
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CHAPTER X. 



When my letter to my cousin was gone, I sat 
down to think ; I was no longer listless and 
downcast, my whole spirit was roused to resis- 
tance, and there was nothing I would not have 
done or dared to escape at once, and for ever, 
from the thraldom that pressed on me. But 
how should I escape, and whither ? — ^now that 
I felt by no means sure of finding a home 
under my brother's roof on quitting that of my 
mother ! I had boldly announced my intention 
to avail myself of my approaching independ- 
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ence ; but in the sUence of the night, as my 
blood cooled from the hot fever-fit of anger, 
there came upon me an undefined, but strong 
and pervading fear, which made me shrink from 
interfering with my own destiny, by an action 
which most people would deem blameable, and 
which I myself thought rash. StiU the yoke 
was heavy, would grow the heavier for this 
day's quarrel, and I would not yet resign every 
hope of obtaining my freedom, albeit it should 
cost me dear. I slept at last; but sleep 
brought me no refreshment ; and I woke next 
morning to be again agitated by the same 
doubts and uncertainties. 

My mother did, indeed, make some endea- 
vours to smooth over the past, by assuming that 
I had not deliberately meant what I had said, 
and hoping that I should never again think 
for a moment of doing what would be so dis- 
advantageous to me, even if I could find my- 
self the most unexceptionable home. 

" For," said she, " suppose the best, and the 
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Halseys received you (which they might feel 
a delicacy about doing), you would be univer- 
sally criticised, and moreover would not meet 
with the thorough independence you desire, 
for, wherever you go, you must put up with 
something." 

I knew that, but at the time thought any- 
thing more easy to endure than Mr. Wyndham; 
however, I said nothing decisive one way or 
another, and went on inwardly calculating 
and comparing different sets of disagreeables 
and difficulties, till my brain was nearly con- 
fused in the operation. 

My mother's speech, nevertheless (though 
falling far short of the effect it might have 
produced, had it conveyed the notion of any 
affection, or assumed on mine the possibility 
of my being moved by aught beyond prudential 
views), worked thus much on me, that it 
brought clearly before my eyes the kind of op- 
position I should have to contend with, and 
suggested to me the question I thenceforth put 
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to myself every hour, " Shall I, after all, be 
permanently the better oflf for incurring so 
much blame, for kicking against so many 
pricks ? " 

I could not confidently answer it in the 
affirmative; and my doubts and fears were 
aggravated by my knowledge that the Wrough- 
tons, with whom — supposing Godfrey out of 
the question — I should have preferred taking 
up my abode, were not desirous of having any 
sojourner whatever under their roof, let the 
terms be ever so advantageous to them. Had 
they been otherwise disposed indeed, their 
residence in London would still, I felt, have 
been a strong objection to my becoming their 
guest ; for, certain as I now was that quitting 
my home involved a quarrel with my mother, 
it followed that my dwelling-place ought 
assuredly not to be in the same city which 
contained the parent from whom I was thus 
publicly estranged. 

This objection applied equally to the Halseys, 
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who now passed a part of every year in town, 
and who might also, as my mother had 
observed, themselves feel it embarrassing to 
have me for an inmate ; nor could I, when I 
came practically to examine what was open to 
me, think of any other persons of whom I 
had knowledge enough to be able to say con- 
fidently, " I should be content to share their 
home/' 

My whole time was passed in going over 
and over again, within myself, all the argu- 
ments for and against my leaving my home, 
without my coming, in three weeks' time, any 
nearer to an actual decision; while I grew 
day by day more painfully and helplessly im- 
pressed with the feeling that it was both my 
fate and my duty to remain as I was, and 
where I was, wasting my youth in Owen 
Wyndham's house. 

He, on his part, was, I now suspect, suffer- 
ing, for reasons equally interesting to him, a 
corresponding anxiety; at least, I observed 
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that he and my mother had more frequent 
conversations than was at all usual; and I 
once heard him say to her, by way of finishing 
a discussion which my entrance had put a stop 
to, " Depend upon it, it's just six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other," — b. phrase by which 
I have since thought he was concisely express- 
ing how even, in his opinion, were the chances 
of my finding friends and suitors he disap- 
proved of, when " visiting " from my present 
home, or living entirely in a new one. Be 
that as it may, the gulf between them and me 
had grown wider and deeper than ever, and my 
consciousness of being literally and legally able 
to escape from their power and presence ren- 
dered both more irksome to me, now that I 
had well nigh sunk to the conclusion that I 
was compelled to continue my endurance of 
them; and in that utter despondency, amid 
which I was only irritated, not encouraged, 
by the sense of possessing a freedom of action 
I dared not use, the gloom of my own spirit 
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became as fixed and habitual as it had been 
before the Halseys' invitation. 

Mrs. Wroughton had been at that time out 
of town, spending a month with her husband's 
relations in the country, so that, as I did not 
choose to pain her by confiding to her, by 
letter, doubts and difficulties, the nature of 
which would have afflicted her inexpressibly, 
and as I would not, on any account, have 
communicated them to Eugenie, the whole 
thing had lived, and appeared likely to die, in 
my own breast. 

I saw Eugenie, however, more than once 
during those three weeks, and we visited 
each other the oftener as she was shortly to 
leave town, in consequence of the death 
(sudden at last) of old Sir Philip Dashwood, 
who, as I learnt with great satisfaction, had 
had, some months previously, the rare sense 
to cancel sundry useless legacies to very 
wealthy friends, and to leave the amount to 
the deserving governess of his younger daugh- 
ters. 
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Now this legacy, as I presently discovered, 
had already had a result which the kind- 
hearted old man was probably much too 
English in his ideas to have ever contemplated; 
the result, namely, of a proposal of marriage, 
made in form to Madame Le Gallois for her 
daughter, on the strength of the *^ dot," which 
Mademoiselle Eugenie was now expected to 
bring to her husband. The suitor was a 
Mr. Auguste DufrSsne, who might, for his 
age, for he was still young, be accounted one 
of the most successful " professeurs" in Bou- 
logne. 

" II etait trfes bien," as Madame Le Gallois 
informed her daughter, and "un excellent 
sujet," likewise ; it was all delightful — too 
delightful — till it appeared, "on coming to 
book," that the Goddess Rumour, in travelling 
up and down the good town of Boulogne, had 
just doubled the " dot ! " 

Now " Mr. Auguste " had a mother in bad 
health to assist, if not exactly to support, and 
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other calls on his purse which were likely to 
hamper him for some years ; so that, though 
decidedly a rising man, prudence forbade his 
union with a ^^dot'' which was not large enough 
to be, even according to his frugal notions, 
a considerable help for the present. " Mr. 
Auguste " had, therefore, made his bow, and 
retired with many courteous regrets " that his 
duty to himself and his family " rendered him 
unable to become the son-in-law of the charm- 
ing and estimable Madame Le Gallois whom he 
had seen, and the husband of the equally 
charming Mademoiselle Le Gallois whom he 
had not seen. 

" C'est dommage," said Eugenie, after re- 
counting to me at some length all the ^^ says 
hes " and " says shes " attending the failure of 
a plan which she had begun to look on as 
almost settled. 

" C'est vraiment dommage, puisqu'il est si 
bien 1 Et puis, c'est un bon fils, cela devrait 
faire un bon mari ! Mais enfin, ch&re Alsidie, 
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il faut se soumettre k la volont6 de Dieu ; c'est 
lui seul qui sait ce qui nous convient." 

Eugenie just brushed away a tear, which 
had risen as she thus told me of the downfall 
of her hopes of speedily returning to her coun- 
try and to her mother, and of setting up her 
little " manage " with the unknown Auguste ; 
and then began to talk as cheerfully as she 
could about her prospects in England, and of 
how, though Ellen Dashwood was now sixteen, 
and Lady Dashwood had intended her to carry 
on her studies without a governess for the 
future, yet, as things were, it seemed likely 
she would go on with her till she was seven- 
teen, that is, if no very eligible situation 
presented itself in the meanwhile. 

How I admired the good-humoured resigna- 
tion which was thus carrying my friend through 
a disappointment, at which, it is true, most 
English girls would have laughed, seeing that 
it could not be called ^^ a disappointment of 
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the heart/' but which was nevertheless a great 
and a real one. 

I thought how much better she was than 
myself; and while I was thinking so, it began 
to strike me, that whether my twenty-first 
birth-day did or did not bring me that free- 
dom for which I vainly longed, it must enable 
me to sign cheques and take out powers of 
attorney ; and I inwardly resolved that my 
first act of the kind, should be to make up the 
" dot " to the sum which would render it pru* 
dent, in the eyes of the conscientious Mr. 
Auguste, to engage himself to Mademoiselle 
Eugenie. 

It was a real pleasure, the first I had 
known for months, to think thai I could 
have it in my power to give so much happiness 
— ^but I said nothing, for I had so often 
wished I might die 1-^-and, though I wanted 
only three weekft of twenty-one. Fate might 
take me at my Word ; and if so, I could only 
ask Godfrey to do what I would have done ! 
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I therefore swallowed the consolation that 
was on my lip, and bid Eugenie farewell with 
a general observation ^^that I hoped things 
would, as she said, prove to be * all for the 
best/ " 

I wrote down my request to Godfrey, 
directed it to him, and put it in my desk 
before I slept ; and, having done all I could 
to help poor Eugenie, I returned to the 
consideration of my powerlessness to help 
myself. 

My conviction that I should have, after all^ 
to submit to remaining where I was, gathered 
strength ^daily, though I continued to believe 
that my doing so precluded all chance of 
the recovery of such peace of mind as I could 
ever hope to attain to. 

I had not, it is true, set the seal to this re- 
nunciation of the power I had asserted, by 
formally telling my mother I had done so ; 
but the whole plan seemed to me so visionary, 
that I now determined not to annoy my dear 

l2 
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Mrs. Wronghton by letting her know that I 
had ever conceived it. 

I did tell her, on her return to town^ of the 
Halseys' invitation, and of mj being forced 
to decline it. At first she would hardly believe 
my words. 

"What a pity!" she ejaculated; "the 
very thing for you! and you think your 
mother would j have allowed you to accept ? " 

" I am certain of it/' I replied. 

" What can be Mr. Wyndham's motive in 
objecting to such a harmless thing?" repeated 
she constantly^ without, of course, coming any 
nearer the answer to her own question, which 
was one I had often put to my own mind in 
vain. 

It was part of a system ; " but why," as I 
perpetually asked myself, " had that system 
been adopted?" Why? Owen Wyndham 
was a selfish and unprincipled man, but what 
interest could he have in irritating and 
souring an inmate of his house, whom he as 
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evidently sought to hinder from leaving it by 
her own choice, as he had evidently t^A^rf her 
her to leave it in a manner of her own 
devising ? 

My mother's suspicions that I remembered 
passages of the olden time, which I might, at 
twelve or thirteen, have been ignorant enough 
to allow curious acquaintances to extract from 
me to the disadvantage of her reputation, 
could not, I thought, wholly explain the 
settled plan of keeping me apart from all who 
chose to befriend me, at an age when, if I re- 
membered those things at all, I was surely 
likely so far to understand their bearing, as to 
keep them to myself. 

And then it was Mr. Wyndham, not my 
mother, whom I believed to be the contriver 
of the vexatious shackles which fettered me on 
every side. 

Was he — could he be afraid of me? Did my 
childish reminiscences touch, in some way un- 
known to me, upon some guilty meanness, 
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guessed at or suspected by the worlds to 
which my talk — ^if I talked at all — ^might give 
publicity and certainty ? 

These fruitless cogitations, which always 
increased my desire to escape from the do- 
minion which he (through my mother), exer- 
cised over me, did not diminish my despon- 
dency, but rather served to plunge me deeper 
into that gulf of melancholy and nnresigned 
hopelessness, wherein I was already sinking 
farther and farther. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

Th£ (treat Exhibition I hated, as my kind 
Mend Mrs. Wroughton knew ; but she often 
tried to make me accompany her to other sights, 
and to morning concerts, for which she was 
frequently given tickets, though, as all such 
doings seemed to me likely to bring nothing 
but weariness to the flesh and spirit, I generally 
thanked her, and begged to be left to my 
own devices, which, as she often truly told me, 
were only more or less idle methods of feeding 
discontent. 

One afternoon, however, not a week 
before my birthday, I thought myself 
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obliged to go with her to a place, where cer- 
tainly no taste or interest of my own would at 
any time have taken me, namely, to the Rooms, 
where a man very celebrated in his line, was 
giving a course of Lectures on Astronomical 
and " Natural Philosophical " subjects, which 
he was said to possess the art of ^^ putting into 
a popular form," that is, of making them plain 
to the ignorant, albeit they are confessedly 
difficult of comprehension to the comparatively 
well-informed. A mutual friend of the lec- 
turer's and of Mr. Wroughton's (which latter 
was far too busy to be expected to stir from 
his work-room) had given Mrs. Wroughton 
two tickets for the first lecture of the intended 
course, and had expressed so much anxiety 
that she should attend the same (being ^^ cer- 
tain she would be delighted " if she would only 
go) that she thought herself obliged to comply, 
and I, in my turn, thought myself obliged to 
accede to her request that ^^ I would have the 
good nature to accompany her," being aware 
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that she thought it a surpassing bore to go 
alone, and that she could not, in a hurry, find 
any other person astronomical enough, or un- 
employed enough to be inclined to go with 
her. I was the more resigned to doing so, 
firom the consideration that, if I went, she 
would be conveyed in my mother's carriage to 
the Lecturing Hall, which was at some dis- 
tance both from her and our abode ; and we 
accordingly set off together, it remaining set- 
tled that we should walk home after the 
discourse and experiments were over, and 
that Mrs. Wroughton should pass the evening 
in Eaton Square. There happened to be at 
the moment a kind of fashion for Natural Phi- 
losophy, &c., so that the room was, even on 
our entrance, crowded with a number of 
people, most of whom probably cared no more 
than I did about either chemistry or the 
course of the planets, but whose persons, and — 
far more, the skirts of whose garments — ^took 
up space sufficient to render it matter of somd 
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difficulty to find my fhend and me seats, and 
i¥e had finally to choose between a most incon- 
veniently situated bench, and a couple of straw- 
bottomed chairs, brought out as a last resource, 
and ofiered for our use in a vacant spot in 
front of the foremost side-row of regular seats, 
but something closer to the lecturer than 
would be generally chosen as a perfect posi- 
tion. We were, however, well satisfied with 
these as compared to the distant bench, and sat 
down, with the virtuous intention of listening 
in good earnest, and trying all we could to 
understand the lecturer, who soon made his ap- 
pearance, and commenced a well-expressed 
and clear setting forth of the ends and aims 
of the proposed course of lectures, and of the or- 
der to be pursued in them. I hearkened for a 
whUe with my whole ear and mind, but, before 
the speaker had yet passed from generalities, 
to the immediate subject selected for explima- 
tion and illustration that afternoon, my at- 
tention was drawn away from him, and the 
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topics of his discourse, by the sight, opposite 
to us, in the front of the right-himd side-seats, 
of a gentleman apparently not less than 
thirty-five or more than thirty-eight, with a 
pretty little boy on his knee, at whose 
patience of all that was going on I wondered. 
The child could not be much above four years 
old, y«t looked as if he had a certain compre- 
hension, or perhaps a certain awe, of what was 
passing ; but it was not to las countenance, 
lively and intelligent as it was, that my eyes 
were first attracted, then rivetted, but upon 
that of his father, whose high features and 
grave expression irresistibly reminded me of 
wy father. 

" If he were not now at Lisbon," thought I, 
^^ I should be asking myself if that could be 
Godfrey, but then the face is totally different 
to what I remember of his countenance ; it 
was so bright and changing when I last saw 
him ! — ^though I do remember people's saying 
he was like my father." 
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I asked Mrs. Wroughton whether she 
thought she had ever seen the gentleman with 
the chfld on his knee before, but she had no 
recollection of having done so, though, as she 
observed, there was a dignity and air of reflec- 
tion in his appearance, rendering it not likeljr 
to be easily forgotten. To me it was so strik- 
ing that I found it impossible to avoid watch- 
ing him ; and I scrupled doing so the less, as 
I saw he was completely absorbed in listening 
to all that I lacked the information or the 
capacity to follow in the lecturer's discourse, 
only slackening his concentrated attention at 
times, to satisfy a timidly whispered question 
from the little fellow on his knee, in answering 
whom his severely compressed lips relaxed into 
a smile — so exactly resembling that which used 
to wreathe my father's mouth of old, when he 
explained to me the maps in his study, that 
my bosom swelled at the remembrance, and 
it was all I could do not to betray the 
emotion which seized me. 
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The man I sat contemplating^ was older look- 
ing than I thought G-odfrey could have become, 
though near twelve years had elapsed since I 
had beheld him ; and, besides my persuasion 
that he was still on the Lisbon station, my recol- 
lection of his lively and ever-varying counte- 
nance, which I thought no time could affect 
(however it might alter hair and complexion), 
contributed to prevent my believing it possible 
that it was my brother I gazed on. But then 
the boy seemed just the age of my eldest 
nephew ; and all that Hugh Wyndham had 
told me of the haughtiness and severity -of 
Captain Lee's appearance recurred to me, as 
showing that he must have changed conside- 
rably between the ages of twenty and thirty. 
And then the likeness to my father ! 

I would have given anything to have 
inquired his name; but who in that crowd 
was likely to tell it me ? 

I was soon even obliged to leave off observ- 
ing the stranger ; for I perceived — not without 
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considerable confusion — that at some moment 
when he was less absorbed by the lecturer's 
scientific definitions, he caught my eyes fixed 
upon him, and instantly turned round to some 
friends in the row behind him, as if showing 
me to them, and inquiring who I might be. 

I was aware that the. seats my friend and I 
occupied, were so placed as to put us very much 
what the French caU^'en eTidence,"and I imme- 
diately began looking steadily down before me ; 
but when I did, after a time, again venture to 
steal a glance in the direction opposite me, I 
became sensible that the unknown was no 
longer occupied with the lecture, but was fix- 
ing on me as intent and scrutinizing a gaze as 
I could have fastened upon him. 

The examination he bestowed on my features 
did not seem to exdte adtniratbn or pleasure on 
his part ; it seemed anxious as well as delibe- 
rate, and the gravity of his look deepened into 
austerity as he continued with bent brows to 
watch my every movement, till, shortly before 
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the conclusion of the lecture, his child drew off 
his attention from me, by apparently asking 
him a question about the Orrery, which had 
just been displayed, and to some part of which 
I saw the little boy pointed eagerly. 

When all the world rose as the lecture 
ended, the unknown went up to the lecturer's 
table with his young companion, showing him 
this and that among the various instruments 
and machines thereon lying, and apparently 
addressing some conversation to the learned 
man, which the buzz and rustle of a throng of 
ladies moving towards the door between him 
and me, prevented my hearing. 

" If you don't mind waiting a little," said 
my friend^ " we will stay here a few minutes 
till the room is something clearer, for I hate 
pushing out." 

I could have no objection, and looked again 
towards the stranger, whos& back was turned 
to me, and who, as I saw him now he stood 
upright, was consideraUy taller than my father 
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had been ; taller, I thought, too, than I re- 
membered Godfrey ; but it might be only an 
apparent increase in height, owmg to a real 
one in breadth. 

My friend and I kept standing where we 
had sat, till we at last made our move in the 
rear of the crowd, which we followed slowly 
into a little ante-room, that was to be gone 
through before reaching the head of the stairs, 
we being ourselves followed at a leisurely pace 
by those three or four gentlemen (including 
the unknown), who had lingered round the 
lecturer's table awhile. 

Small as the numbers now were, there was a 
stoppage in the narrow door-way before us, 
and Mrs. Wroughton exclaimed as we halted 
in our progress : — 

" Why, what would this have been sooner, 
Alswitha, dear ? " 

No sooner had she uttered my name, than 
it was repeated by a deep voice behind ; I 
turned round, and the tall man^ I had 
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watched with such strange interest^ said 
hastily : — 

" I beg your pardon, I fancied that name 
peculiar to our family." 

" Then you are Godfrey Lee !" cried I, now 
certain of his identity. 

"And you Alswitha Lee!" answered he, 
grasping my hand vehemently, but then say- 
ing, as he suddenly let it go : — 

" Is your name still Lee ? — and if it is," 
continued he, in a muttered tone of reproach, 
"for how long? " 

" My name is Lee, brother, — ^is likely to be 
always Lee," replied I, leaning against the 
wall, in hopes that the remnant of the crowd 
would pass out and leave us. 

He took my hand again, and making me sit 
down on the solitary sofa of the ante-room, 
said more gently : — 

" Then you have broken off your engage- 
ment with Wyndham ? " 

" I had none to break off," replied I. 

VOL. n. M 
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" Why, Halsey wrote to me above a year 
ago that everything seemed settled ! " 

^^Hugh Wyndham was at one time constantly 
at his brother's, which explains Mr. Halsey's 
impression ; but he was no suitor of mine, and 
married a Miss Glynne three weeks back." 

" Ah, that was just as we were coming from 
Lisbon ; I missed the newspapers for a day or 
two. And you were never engaged to him ? " 
added my brother, fixing his eyes keenly 
on mine. 

" Never ; I knew from the beginning of my 
acquaintance with him that he was engaged 
elsewhere, and he knew that I had made his 
brother aware of my resolution not to connect 
myself with his family." 

" You had done so ? — right — ^right. Halsey 
did say in his last there was some doubt in 
mind about the affair. And the man is 
married ?" 

** Yes, Godfrey ; and I am bound to say he 
is so totally unlike his brother, that no woman 
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need be ashamed of making him her 
choice." 

" The better for him and his wife ! You 
are right to do him justice, Wyndham as he is, 
though / thought him as empty a dandy as 
needs be. But now," continued he, his whole • 
face brightening into something more like his 
old self, " now I know how that was, I can't 
say how glad I am to meet again with my own 
little Swithy ! " — and he kissed me with all the 
warmth of old times, laughing at himself a 
minute after for calling "such a tall woman 
little Swithy," and then bidding his son,— who 
stood by looking half scared, come to be 
kissed by his new aunt Alswitha, who did her 
best not to frighten the poor child with her 
caresses. 

While aU this was passing, the last lingerers 
had quitted the ante-room, in which no one 
remained but Mrs. Wroughton, who now, 
guessing whom I had encountered, stood as 
far from Godfrey and me as the dimensions of 
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the apartment permitted, till, on perceiving 
that the servants and door-keepers were 
aQxious to put things to rights and shut up, 
she drew near us, saying : — 

"It is hard on you to be interrupted, but 
you can scarcely stay longer here, Alswitha; 
only if Captain Lee will walk with us part of 
the way home — " 

" Part I the whole gladly," said my brother 
rising, " especially if this lady (I hastily in- 
troduced Mrs. Wroughton) will kindly take 
pity on my little boy, and precede us in the 
right direction, while my sister and I 
follow." 

My good-natured friend declared herself 
"too happy," took my nephew's hand, and 
went downstairs and out of the building 
before us. 

"You must have thought me a brute, 
Swithy," began my brother, " for not writing 
to you these two years." 

" Oh, Godfrey, I guessed the reason." 
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" And never wrote to take me oflf the tenter- 
hooks ? '' 

" I wished, but dared not — ^for it was so 
long — so very long since I had seen yon, that 
I felt shy of assuming what I was not abso- 
lutely sure of, and I was upon honour with 
Hugh Wyndham not to name his engagement 
to a living soul, so could not well explain how 
his being constantly with me went for 
nothing." 

A momentary cloud darkened Godfrey's 
brow as I uttered — not without effort — the 
words that implied my confidential intimacy 
with his enemy's brother; but he looked 
kindly and affectionately on me as I finished 
my speech, pressing my arm closely in his, 
while he said, — 

" I can't scold you — I'm too happy — and I 
dare say it was for the best as things have 
turned out; but I was miserable when I 
thought I had lost you among that set ! Now 
however (you will be of age — ^won't you — 
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some day soon?), there is nothing to hinder you 
from coming and spending the best part of this 
summer with me and Christme, who will be 
too glad of a companion like you ! She can't 
run about this way and that with me, poor 
thing ! — isn't up to it — so, as it is not in my 
power to give her all the means I fain would 
of doing it conveniently, she is very dependent 
on what she can have to enliven her at home; 
but we have a pretty cottage, roomy too, near 
Bamsgate, where, if you will come to us, with 
or without your maid, in a fortnight, I would 
meet you at — " 

"My dear Godfrey," interrupted I, "it 
would be most delightful ; but I may neither 
visit you nor any one else, so cannot go to 
your cottage — unless — unless — dearest 
brother, unless you would and could take me 
for good and all, when I am once of 
age ! " 

•^Do you mean that you would come and live 
with me altogether ? " asked he, stopping sud< 
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denly in his walk, and looking at me with 
pleased surprise. 

" Gladly, if you will let me ! " cried I, " for 
I have never forgotten your once saying how 
you would come and fetch me when I was a 
woman ! " 

" Did I ever say so ?" said he, as we began 
to go slowly on again. " I had forgotten say- 
ing it, but I know I have felt it many a time ! 
Yet, Alswitha, I must not take you at your 
word selfishly, for you must consider that in 
becoming an inmate of my household, you will 
leave the luxury and splendour to which you 
have been used, to share the — I hope — com- 
fortable, but somewhat homely existence of a 
family who must be economical if they mean 
to be honest, and secluded if they mean to 
escape mortifications ; so I hardly know if it 
is fair to take a girl like you to be moped 
among us, when more favourable positions are 
open to her." 

"There is no' advantage of position (if I 
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enjoyed any) that could compensate for living 
where I have none to love me," answered I ; 
" and that has been my lot ever since my dear 
Miss Sherer left us to marry ! So, if you have 
not changed your mind, dear Godfrey, since 
those days when you used to wish to have 
me, don't scruple on my account, and let me 
tell them in Eaton Square that I go to live 
with you as soon as I am of age ! " 

" If you are in earnest, and know your own 
mind, my dear Alswitha," said he, "I shall 
be only too happy to receive you." 

There was in his look and tone a grave ten- 
derness which took me by surprise; and it was 
with tears streaming down my cheeks that I 
replied: — 

" Thank you, brother, thank you ! Thank 
God, too, that I have met you." 

And I was thankful; for, after the torments 
and indecision which had led me to despair of 
ever escaping from the ills that oppressed me^ 
I saw before me the very haven for which I 
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had longed, but for which I had scarcely dared 
to hope. 

I felt at that moment as if J had abeady 
reached it, and I was too much overpowered 
by the sense of the unexpected blessing to 
have words for anything else, tiU, recollecting 
that Godfrey had seemed to scruple about 
" accepting me," I began so far to describe 
my course of life in my home, as to make him 
see how little advantage of position I should 
give up in leaving my mother's house. 

" Wyndham must have wished to keep you 
unmarried ! " observed my brother, " though 
with the income he has through your mother, 
the allowance made for you can be scarcely an 
object ; and he does not allow you to visit your 
relations either? Why, he must be afraid ol 
you ! " 

Godfrey's blunt utterance of a thought 
which had lately crossed my own mind struck 
me ; but, as I had no wish to enter, then and 
there, upon the endeavours I had lately made to 
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sound the depths^ and discover the causes of 
that distrust of me, shown by the way in 
which all my actions were watched and con- 
trolled, I made no rejoinder. 

I preferred to ask my brother questions re- 
specting himself and his own concerns, in 
answer to which I learnt that some circum- 
stances had unexpectedly shortened his sojourn 
' off Lisbon, and that he and his eldest boy 
were at that moment staying for a few days with 
an aunt of his wife's living in Cavendish Square, 
whose hospitality facilitated his getting over 
at once some strokes of business, for which he 
must, sooner or later, have come to town, 
and also enabled him to spend a good deal 
of time in examining every part of that 
" Great Exhibition " in which he took the 
strongest interest, and which seemed to have 
afforded him all the pleasure which my 
diseased state of mind had precluded me 
from enjoying. 

" I should have no objection," said he, *^ to 
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live here when on shore, for I like seeing 
and hearing the kind of things we have just 
been at ; and there's no place like London 
for those sort of interests, while the country 
does not afford so many pursuits, as perhaps 
it ought, to a man who is as good as dis- 
inherited; but I can make Christine much 
happier with a pony-carriage and a garden in 

our out-of-the-way corner of shire, than 

she could be living in or near London ; so I 
think I have made the best arrangement on 
the whole ; and, if you don't think us too dull 
in the house we rent at Tyntefprd, I shall be 
lucky ajt least in getting your company till I 
am next afloat, which may be soon — may not 
be for this long while." 

As he spoke we came in sight of Eaton 
Square, and we stopped to bid fare- 
well. 

"I reckon on you now, Alswitha," said 
my brother ; " should be grieved indeed if 
you lost heart and failed me, for, from what 
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you say, I honestly believe you will be 
happier with us." 

He thanked Mrs. Wroughton courteously 
"for having so kindly put up with the 
Liliputian Squire she had piloted over the 
crossings/' told me his direction, and, calling a 
cab to take him and the child to the other 
end of London, soon drove oflf, leaving me to 
walk slowly to my mother's door with my 
friend, who learnt from me on the way, with 
something more than amazement, that I had 
settled with my brother to live thenceforward 
with him. She made some representations 
to me, but, though I listened respecljfully to 
the affectionately prudent counsels of my late 
instructress, my resolution was already taken, 
for weal or for woe, to use the freedom the 
law was about to give me, in order to leave 
the palace of ^gisthus for the cottage of 
Orestes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I DID not immediately declare my determina- 
tion. I knew that Mr. Halsey was to leave his 
family at Marienbad, and to be in London in 
a day or two, in order to despatch various 
business matters, of which the settling of my 
affairs on my twenty-first birthday was one ; 
and I thought it most prudent to announce 
my resolution to him first, and to combat his 
objections (supposing he had any) before 
making my mother and Mr. Wyndham aware 
that I had found the home, for lack of which 
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they probably concluded that I should be 
morally forced to remain in theirs. I believe 
I was right in my calculation, for, though 
Mr. Halsey did not tell me " he thought me 
very wrong," he did think it his duty to lay 
before me whatever objections there might be 
to the course I was about to pursue ; and he 
might perhaps have discovered more, had he 
first learnt my intention of quitting my 
mother's roof from her, instead of from me. 
As things were, however, he did not look 
much graver in discussing the subject than 
when I afterwards informed him of ray 
purpose with regard to the moneys I had 
ah-eady, in my own mind, bestowed on 
Eugenie. 

My first move was now made, 
and if those that followed had involved no 
more, my passage from slavery would have 
been easy indeed ; but that passage, as it ever 
has been and ever will be, was accompanied 
by struggles dire and deadly, in which wounds 
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were dealt on all sides, of which the scars were 
to remain life-long. 

Upon that struggle I cannot look back with- 
out a shudder, and I shut my eyes whenever 
it presents itself unbidden to my mind ; — why 
should I chronicle it here ? Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Wyndham's rage surpassed that he 
exhibited when he discovered Hugh's engage- 
ment to Rosa 6l3mne, and that my mother, 
after saying that " she hoped I should not one 
day repent quitting her protection for that of 
her calumniator," observed a sullen silence, 
which she did not even break when I went to 
receive her last cold kiss on the day of 
my departure. 

I endured all ; I fought through all ; 
I had the power, and I used it; never- 
theless, when I had finally turned my 
back on that house in which my existence had 
of late grown more and more miserable, a sen- 
sation of doubt and fear came over me, leading 
me to repent the past and mistrust the 
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fiiture ; and the reflections which occupied me 
during a half-day's journey with my new maid 
on the Great Western were far from being 
tinctured with the roseate hues of hope and 
youthful confidence. I had not lived in the 
world ; but it had been the effect of my nature 
and situation united to give me considerably 
more knowledge of that said " world " — some 
sides of it at least — ^than is possessed by many 
who have moved a good deal in it. I was, 
therefore, not a girl to believe myself certain 
of undisturbed happiness, on the mere ground 
of going to live in a cottage, with a brother 
whom I had stumbled upon rather romanti- 
cally ; for, though disposed to love and admire 
him, I was thoroughly sensible that I did not, 
and could not as yet, know how far he was, at 
the present day, framed to justify those feel- 
ings; and though his appearance, his man- 
ner, and words, on the occasion of our unex- 
pected meeting, had combined to strike and 
interest me, there was, too, something in them 
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all, that inspired me with a kind of fear, which 
I did not like to confess to myself or call by 
that name, but which existed, and which lay 
at the bottom of much of the tremulous 
anxiety that now beset me. 

I knew also that I was going to make 
an experiment — ^without any passionate en- 
joyment to gild it in the outset — of a 
style of life I was unused to ; and albeit 
I did not share my mother's opinion that 
lofty rooms and a well-appointed establishment 
of servants were necessary conditions of hap- 
piness which I should miss painfully, still I 
was aware that the attempt to live with 
my brother and his wife, as a constant member 
of the family, involved a trial of tempers and 
dispositions which would be the sooner and 
the more frequently called forth from our 
inhabiting a small house, and having little 
entertainment from without in the shape 
of company or diversions. Should that trial 
fail, how surpassingly mortifying would its 

VOL. II. N 
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failure be, after I had, by my own act and deed^ 
risked the adventure ! 

This reflection had, at all events, the good 
effect of making me resolve so to rule myself 
that no hastiness or Indiscretion of mine should 
lead to the ill success of my plan of life ; and it 
led, besides, to my going over in my mind, as 
a sort of preparation, the various new kinds 
of self-control, and consideration of others, 
that I might be called upon to practise, 
instead of those I had — in a compulsory fashion, 
to be sure — ^been accustomed to exercise. 

Yet a mingled something, between con- 
science and superstition, continued to disturb 
me, and I felt a desire I strove in vain to 
master, of knowing the light in which Hugh 
Wjoidham would view my conduct. What 
was his opinion of my actions to me? — 
Nothing, for he was himself now as nothing to 
me. Was that so indeed? Had he done 
aught to forfeit the name and character of 
^^my Mend,^ which he had assumed at the 
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outset of our acquaintance, and had supported 
kindly and honestly up to the day when, 
through no fault of his, our intercourse was 
put an end to? I had as much reason as 
ever to value his esteem, and shrink from the 
loss of it; and — though I knew he had said to 
Mrs. Wroughton " that those I lived with were 
not worthy of the charge " — ^the doubt as to 
how he might look on my wilful spurning 
of their authority weighed on my heart 
heavily; nor could I avoid feeling an un- 
certainty on the point, when I remembered the 
many times he had exhorted me to patience — 
to fortitude— even while most sympathizing 
with my sense of the manifold contradictions 
and irritations to which he saw me exposed. 
^^ Had I been good since he had last seen 

me?'' 

That question, half playfully, half seriously 
put, used so often to accompany his greeting of 
me ! Tears gathered in my eyes as I recalled 
the kind tones it was spoken in ; but I felt it 

n2 
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was time to resist — ^to wrestle down — those 
recollections of one who, if he had not yet 
forgotten my existence, was at least likely to 
regard my proceedings with the indifference 
of self-engrossed happiness. The deed was at 
any rate done, — I had left his brother's house; 
if I had acted rightly in so doing, it mattered 
not, though Rosa's husband disapproved; 
while, if I had erred, I might be certain, what- 
ever were now thought of me, to find sooner 
or later, either in the course of destiny, or in 
my own breast, that retribution which seldom 
fails to strike those who allow themselves to 
interpret the rule of duty according as best 
suits their own waywardness or impatience. 
It was into this doggedly composed, rather 
than happily excited, mood that my mind 
settled towards the end of my journey ; and 
I was somewhat prosily busied in thinking 
whether I should or should not find myself 
what is called " fond of children," now I was 
to be in actual close contact with two little 
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boys and a baby, when the train stopped at 
Bamsgate station, and on raising my head I 
saw my stately brother watching for me on 
the platform, with a look of joyful eagerness, 
the sight of which dispelled all my doubts of 
finding a peaceful home under the roof of one 
whom I felt I could love so entirely. 

"Good girl, good girl! Thank God you are 
come to me ! " was his exclamation, as he 
strained me to his breast almost before I had 
jumped from the carriage, and, for the moment 
at least, I had no more uncertainty as to having 
done right in quitting Eaton Square. 

"Make haste now, Alswitha," added he, 
leading me quickly through the waiting-room. 
"There is an omnibus will take your maid 
and your luggage, both which I'll see to while 
you are settling yourself in the pony-car- 
riage." 

Into the said pony-carriage he handed me, 
and in about half a minute, having provided for 
the conveyance of my attendant and boxes. 
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seated himself beside me, took the reins, aad 
drove at a brisk pace towards his home. 

" So it's a done thing, and we hare got you> 
S withy ! — ^Alswitha — I must really learn to say, 
for you are so totally different to the little 
thing with large eyes and large mouth, and 
hair of no particular colour, that you had 
always remained in my imagination ! '' 

" Then didn't you guess who I might be 
at the lecture, as I guessed at you?'' 
asked I. 

** Not a bit ; I saw you were looking hard 
at me, and thought I ought to know you; 
that was what made me turn round, to see 
if some people behind I was acquainted with 
could tell me who it was ; but one thought 
you were a Miss Dashwood (I believe 
I might have been seen once or twice 
with Eugenie, in Lady Dashwood's carriage), 
and another said he had noticed you in 
the Park, and been told your name was 
Wyndham. That did make me think for a 
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moment that it might be you ; and when I 
looked again, I somehow couldn't take my 
eyes off you, though unable to trace anything 
of what I recollected in yoiir appearance. In 
fact I rejected the notion long before I had done 
staring; was glad to reject it, considering 
what I then thought, till I heard you called 
by that queer name of our Saxon ancestress, 
which I never knew given to anyone else, 
except our baby. How lucky we both went 
to that place! — ^for, though I should have learnt 
in course of time, through Halsey, that it was 
all talk about young Wyndham, I'm not so 
sure you would have plucked up spirit to tell 
them you had chosen a home for yourself, if 
we had not met that day.'' 

" Hardly," said I, " for I should not have 
left my mother, except to go to you; and 
without seeing you, I could not have felt sure 
of — of many things." 

" Was it a hard battle ? Were you opposed 
tooth and nail?" inquired he eagerly; bot. 
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seeing that I hesitated, he added in a gentler 
tone, "Never mind! don't answer; I oughtn't 
to have asked, might have known it would be 
pamful, and have no business to poke and probe. 
You wouldn't be what you are if you didn't 
feel the thing ; but I am sure, from what you 
told me last week, as well as from what might 
be expected naturally, that you could never 
have been happy there ; and though I could, 
for your sake, wish our house different in 
some points to what it is, I am convinced 
it's better for you every way than the 
Wyndhams'." 

" I am sure it is, brother !" cried I warmly. 

" I trust you will think the same this time 
year," replied he smiling, as we came in sight 
of his home, which was more like a substantial 
farm-house of moderate size, than what gene- 
rally goes by the name of a " cottage 
residence." 

" There," said he, " the sound of the wheels 
has brought them out ! Phil, your friend of 
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the lectiire-room, is showing you to his mamma 
and to the other little fellow ; he expects to 
have the introducing of you, I can tell 
you ! " 

As he spoke, we reached the house door, on 
the steps of which stood my slight, interesting- 
lookmg sister-in-law, to whose dress my second 
nephew, a pretty child between two and three, 
dung shyly, while the elder announced loudly, 
in a clear merry tone, " that that was aunt 
Alswitha coming with papa ! " 

The group there standing in the old- 
fashioned doorway, all welcoming me according 
to their respective ages and manners, presented 
a picture of calm cheerfulness and serenity^ 
the very first aspect of which soothed me ; 
and when little Philip, looking in my face with 
sparkling, delighted eyes, held up his rosy 
mouth for me to kiss, and Christine embraced 
me with the affectionate warmth of one who 
had long known me, all my fears vanished, and 
I said to myself, that if I did not find happl- 
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ness — ^peace at least — ^in that household, it 
must either be owing to my own faults, or to 
some decree of fate which would equally for- 
bid my meeting with tranquillity anyr 
where. 

" I am so glad you are come ! " said my 
sister-in-law in a sweet voice ; " it will make 
Godfrey so happy ! " 

I could only press her hand in acknowledg- 
ment of her kind greeting, which I had, some- 
how, not quite expected ; and I took the 
opportunity, while the eldest boy went off in 
the pony-chair to the stable with his father, to 
make acquaintance with the younger, who, 
notwithstanding his timid looks, was far from 
unwilling to be noticed. 

I followed my sister-in-law into the house, 
and into a rather low, but yet cheerful, sitting- 
room, where I was introduced to my niece and 
namesake, Alswitha Lee the younger, who had 
been left there in the cradle, and who did me 
the honour to receive my caresses with a good- 
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natured equanimity I had rarely experienced 
in a baby of three months old. 

"They all like you," said my sister-in-law 
with pleased simplicity, " and no wonder, for 
you are Godfrey's image ! — so I think, though 
you have not been used to children, that you 
and they will get on together, as they know 
they are never to teaze their aunt Alswitha." 

" They had better not ! " said my brother as 
he came in, shaking his fist, with a smile on 
his lips, at his eldest boy ; and then, coming 
up to me, he embraced me anew with a kind 
of solemnity of demeanour, saying, as he kissed 
my forehead, ^^ God grant you may be happy 
here, my dear sister ! " 
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And I was as happy with them as it was likely, 
or possible, I should be, when only just emer- 
ging from that abyss of humiliating despair 
into which my whole being had been plunged 
ever since the sudden — and, so to speak, vio- 
lent — ^termination of my intercourse with Hugh 
Wyndham, more than six months back. 

It was the Halseys' invitation which, by 
making me feel that I had still wishes and 
hopes within me, first roused me in some 
degree from the melancholy stupor I had so 
long existed in ; but that was the mere begin- 
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ning of an approach towards restored equipoise 
of mind ; and the scenes of contention that 
followed, although tending to waken and brace 
up my powers, were not favourable to the 
return of that tranquillity which might, under 
happier auspices, have been expected to be 
the ultimate consequence of a renewed capacity 
for thinking and acting with a view to definite 
objects and positive aims. 

The bitter strife was at an end, however ; 
the eyes of those who had seen all and known 
all were no longer fixed on me either m covert 
scorn or in humiliating compassion ; my sorrow 
was now my own ; and with the strong desire 
that Godfrey might never penetrate it came 
the hope, the energy, so to act as to con- 
ceal it. 

The first link of my heavy chain having 
thus given way, I no longer felt the utter de- 
spondency of a captive fettered down for life ; 
and, though I never expected to be wholly 
freed from the shackles, I thought they might 
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in time weigh less oppressively; nor did I 
despair — ^now I had escaped from the mode of 
life in which they most galled me— of regain- 
ing one day sufficient capacity of enjoyment to 
be able to show those in whose home I dwelt, 
the calm equability of mood, the cheerful com- 
posure, which their kind efforts to please and 
interest me deserved to meet with on my 
part. • 

The entire change of place, of companions, 
of habits, was most beneficial in helping on the 
move already made ; and my perception that I 
was of some importance to those about me, 
instead pf an absolute cipher, contributed not 
a little to assist me in steadily endeavouring 
to overcome the often recurring inclination to 
sink again into torpid inaction of mind and 
body* 

It was worth while to exert myself to be 
a sympathising and lively companion to God- 
frey, who> though strongly attached to his 
wife, was by no means so wrapt up in her 
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as to be indifferent to the satisfaction of being 
able to converse upon equal terms with a 
sister whom nature and education had better 
fitted to share his views and comprehend his 
interests. There was no check either upon 
my showing him how thoroughly I did so ; for 
Christine was so genuinely unassuming, and 
so confident in the attachment she deservedly 
inspired, that she never displayed, and, I am 
sure, never felt, any of that petty annoyance 
I have known some women exhibit on seeing 
their husbands take pleasure in conversation 
they could not themselves enter into. There 
was something so engaging, too, in her grace- 
ful simplicity and unselfishness that, though I 
could not help her much, I could always sym- 
pathise with her plans for the improvement 
either of my nephew's dress or of the flower- 
beds ; and the exceeding amiability with 
which she acknowledged my endeavours to 
make myself useful and agreeable to her went 
far to render those endeavours— -originaUy 
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made from sense of duty — ^both the more suc- 
cessfiil in themselves and the easier to repeat. 
I knew my position would be every way the 
better for my laying out for myself an every- 
day routine of employment, such, in a degree, 
as I had been formerly accustomed to, but the 
practice of which I had too much neglected 
since Miss Sherer left me two years back ; and 
I therefore resolved, from the first, to set 
apart stated times for reading of various kinds, 
for drawing, and for work, the two former of 
which occupations I carried on chiefly in my 
own room. 

I was by this means in no one's way (a 
great ingredient towards getting on well in 
a new home) ; and, as I was careful not to 
allow my employments to hinder my being 
ready either to copy out a scientific extract 
for Godfrey, or to join Christine in a consulta- 
tion on the training of a passion-flower, they 
both came, I believe — ^independently of the 
kindness which had induced them to receive 
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me into their house— to regard me as a friend^ 
grilling to identify herself with their pleasures 
and interests. 

Yet I often thought, as I looked out of the 
window of my pretty little room upon the 
small, old-fashioned garden, which Christine 
had made bright and brilliant with summer 
flowers, how different it all was from what 
I had pictured to myself when I longed, in 
my childhood, ^^ to be a woman, that I might 
go and live with Godfrey ! " I hardly think 1 
even then expected that we should, if such a 
thing ever came to pass, run about and play 
together as at Blendon; but I did expect 
that we should meet in life, and joy, and 
gaiety of heart ; and I made sure, too, that 
we should talk together, and exchange ques- 
tions and answers, till each knew everything 
that had happened to the other from the 
day of our parting at Blendon. How I had 
wondered and speculated about that last day, 
and the reason why he rode off, and never 

vou II. 
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came back ! But I had now come to know 
" too well " (even as my father had, an hour 
before his death) what was the truth that 
Godfrey must have spoken, and what it was 
that had then been disbelieved. 

During the miserable days I spent in 
Eaton Square after I had announced my pur- 
pose of leaving it, my mother had once 
broken her reproachful silence to beseech — 
nay, to adjure me— to give no credit to the 
slanderous accusations that would be poured 
into my ears ; and I had answered, with what 
self-possession I could muster, ^Hhat I felt 
sure of never hearing anything from my 
brother's lips that her daughter ought not to 
listen to." Nor had I ; for we both, by tacit 
consent, avoided the subjects that must have 
led to Godfrey's directly expressing the opi- 
nions which I knew he held, and which I, un- 
happily, shared. I had never even ventured 
to tell him how well I remembered his 
workshop at Blendon ; and yet how curious I 
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was to know whether he thought 1 had for- 
gotten it ! Ignorant of the past he could not 
suppose me to be; for he put no other 
restraint upon his sentiments than that of 
such silence respecting my mother and her 
actions as his respect for me necessitated; 
but that silence, coupled with the words that 
every now and then escaped him if any ways 
reminded of Owen Wyndham, said every- 
thing. 

That Godfrey should have thus acted up 
to the pledge I had, in a manner, given for 
him, was a satisfaction ; but I thought, with 
sorrow, how many partition walls had been 
built up between me and that beloved bro- 
ther, to whom it was now, as it had been 
in childhood, my best hope to devote myself. 

Our reminiscences of home were entwined 
with a tale of guilt and shame. My only 
consolation tmder the sorrow that had 
blighted my early existence was, that 
Godfrey knew not of it; while concerning 

o2 
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his life, and what it liad been, that had so 
early and so utterly quenched in him '^the 
purple light of youth," I knew no more 
than I knew of the past history of a stranger 
I might happen to meet on the next high 
road. 

My first few days at Tynteford had af- 
forded Godfrey so much of happy excite- 
ment in ^^ making acquaintance with Alswitha 
grown up/' as to cast a halo of cheerfulness 
around him, and I began to think the judg- 
/ ment I had passed on his probable severity 
of nature, the day we- met in the Lecture- 
room, had been a hasty one, founded on 
merely accidental circumstances of look and 
manner. I recurred, however, after a few 
weeks' observation, to my original impression, 
which, though far from unfavourable, inas- 
much as I had then concluded him to be 
what I actually found him, straight-forward, 
generous, and capable of great self-control, 
was certainly not that of his being habitu- 
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ally easj-tempered, and disposed to take the 
world as it came ; both which things he had, 
nevertheless, appeared to me, on my arrival, 
simply because the pleasurable novelty of 
my presence delighted him for the moment, 
and difiiised a brightness — in his eyes — upon 
all he beheld. 

It was at least flattering to me that 
this should have been so, even when I saw 
by the return of carefulness to my brother's 
brow, by the rarity of his smile, and the 
grave conciseness of his speech, that the 
transient reappearance of the countenance 
and manner of his youth formed but a 
passing phase in an existence usually char- 
acterised by a sober strictness, from which 
he indeed unbent, at times, into a manner 
of affectionate interest, but seldom into that 
of playful companionship or confidential 
familiarity. 

I was not disappointed in him; for I 
found him, in intimacy, worthier of admira. 
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tion, in many points, than I had previously 
dared to expect. But as I grew to love 
him more and more, I more and more re- 
gretted, for his own sake, the total loss of 
that glad buoyancy which had been so 
marked an element of his earlier nature, and 
the utter absence of which rendered him 
such a contrast, both in mind and counte- 
nance, to the one other man, whose features 
and deportment I had ever scanned with 
anxious interest. True, he was seven years 
older than Hugh Wyndham; but a man 
of thirty-two is in the pride and prime 
of manhood, especially when, like Godfrey, 
he has kept clear of such courses as pre- 
maturely enervate the body and mind. 

My brother professed himself happy in 
his marriage, had risen quickly in his pro- 
fession, and fulfilled every duty of his call- 
ing, public and private; it was, therefore, 
surprising to me that he had withal habitu- 
ally so little the appearance that one invo- 
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luntarily ascribes to a happy man, and that 
there was^ at moments, even a strain of 
bitterness to be traced in the sentiments that 
escaped him, when not guarding his tongue 
with the watchfulness he generally prescribed 
to himself. 

That he should be extremely anxious to have 
a ship again, and to be employed anew, al- 
most as soon as he had settled me in his 
family, did not astonish me, though I 
dreaded the blank his absence would make, 
should he leave us; for I was sensible that 
a man who loves his profession at all must 
love it passionately and enthusiastically 
(putting out of the question his own and 
his family's advantage in keeping himself 
constantly in notice) ; but I was a good 
deal struck, about six weeks after my 
arrival at Tynteford, by hearing him say 
impatiently, one evening, as he paused after 
two or three minutes' quarter-deck ex- 
ercise : — 
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"The moment you are on shore they 
forget you; and, if I'm not afloat again 
presently, I shall look on myself as shelved 
for Ufe!" 

"Do you know, Godfrey," said his wife, 
who was arranging her work-basket, prepara- 
tory to retiring for the night, " do you knoW 
that I am very good not to be jealous of those 
ships that you are never out of but you want 
to be on board them again ? " 

" Yes,'' replied he in a gentler tone, " you 
are good — very good ; I only wish, Christine, 
I could reward you as you deserve ! " 

He patted her on the shoulder as he spoke, 
and she looked up at him with a smile that 
seemed to say she asked no better reward 
than that of being appreciated by him ; but 
when she had bid me good night, and left the 
room, he took up — ^partly to himself, partly to 
me— the broken thread of his somewhat dis- 
contented speech, till I could not help asking 
him if it were not a little unreasonable to 
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expect being so soon provided with the object 
of his wishes ? 

" I suppose it is, rather/' replied he, " and 
it's quite against my principles to grumble ; 
very wrong — bad example to others ; but you 
see, Swithy," continued he, drawing nearer, 
and calling me by the old name he always re- 
curred to when eager or moved, " it's not only 
on account of advancement, (though, with 
those boys and your namesake, too, growing up 
about me, I am bound to get made an admiral 
as fast as I can) ; but when I am afloat, I quite 
forget — ^there is nothing to remind me of — a 
whole bead-roll of thmgs that are for ever 
' rising up before me as long as I am on shore, 
and that I am none the better for being re- 
minded of. When I was on board the Manilla 
the other day, what was it to me whether 
Blendon Hall was mine or Owen Wyndham's ? 
I was her captain, and what could I want more ? 
But here, on land, why, I have had to refuse 
poor dear Christine the little conservatory, 
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that might so easily be built out of the timber of 
the old green-house there, only that we have 
no business with unnecessary expenses. She 
was, as she always is, the essence of good 
temper, blaming herself for extravagance, if 
you can fancy such a delusion ! But, you see, 
though the thing's a trifle in itself, you will 
say, still it's one of those that remind me of 
what I am too busy to remember when I'm 
afloat ; and I have been thinking oftener than 
I like to-day, that I have not got Blendon, 
and, what's more, why I have not got it ! " 

The last words were uttered through set 
teeth, while an angry scowl contracted his 
forehead. 

I would not trust myself to show my full 
sympathy, for, now I beheld it, the wrath of 
my Orestes terrified me, and I was afraid to 
add fuel to flame ; but I asked, as a favour, 
to be allowed to make him a present (for his 
wife) of the conservatory he had alluded to, 
saying, truly enough, '^that I had more 
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money than I had use for, and that the 
greatest enjoyment I could have through it 
was giving pleasure to my friends." 

" Thank you, heartily, Alswitha," said he, 
"but all that is nonsense — kind, generous 
nonsense, that I am not going to listen to! 
Don't I know that you won't have a penny too 
much of your fortune, and your savings along 
with it, if you ever take it into your head 
(and you might do a sillier thing) to marry a 
very good fellow who has nothing on earth but 
his pay ? Oh, don't begin what I see you are 
curling up your lip for ! I know it every word 
by heart, and know what it comes to, Swithy 
dear, rather better than you do ! And, once for 
all, don't take it unkindly, dearest girl, but if I 
caught you again trying to stop my mouth this 
way, it would just come to this, that I should 
take care to keep myself to myself, and never 
indulge in the treat of an occasional growl ; 
which, to be sure, sounds more like a bribe 
than a threat^ — ^but you know what I mean." 
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I did know what he meant, and refrained 
from urging the offer of the conservatory, 
assuring him that I well appreciated the relief 
of being able now and then to give free vent 
to what vexed one, and that my only fear was 
that of sympathising too entirely with him." 

"Ah — yes — ^you are right — ^it's not good 
for one to have one's discontents approved of 
— ^flattered — and there is no occasion, since I 
have got you here, to enter upon all the 
reasons why it was so desirable you should 
come ; the thing being done, where would be 
the use ? It would never do to dwell on 
such subjects, when one can neither change 
the past nor influence the present ; but I was 
just giving you a notion of what's at the 
bottom of my own impatience of inaction, in a 
way I couldn't to Christine, because, discon- 
tent being very infectious, I don't want her to 
know how often I recollect that I ought to 
have been a richer man — and as to the other 
part of the story (which is what weighs most 
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on me), she would hardly understand my 
feelings, unless I went into details about the 
whole matter, which, as I said just now, it's 
useless, and worse than useless, to keep 
harping on." 

He seated himself, as he spoke, upon the 
arm-chair near me, which Christine had just 
left vacant, and there remained in silence I 
did not break; for, notwithstanding that I 
was eagerly desirous of learning the extent 
and nature of his thoughts and feelings on 
some points, I scrupled to invite the kind of 
conversation he— outwardly at least — depre- 
cated. But I was not so firm in this kind of 
self-denial, as actively to cut short the con- 
versation that had arisen, so that, late as it 
was, I did not move from the work-table ; and 
after a pause of some minutes, my brother 
resumed : — 

^^I don't think I am more covetous than 
my neighbours; and was too early used to 
the cockpit to be the slave of personal 
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luxury ; but between Wyndham's having the 
use of my inheritance, and then getting my 
legal rights contested six or seven years ago, 
I have been made to feel the consequence of 
being slandered to my father ! " 

I did not exactly like hearing him recur so 
constantly — dwell so much— on mere pecun- 
iary loss, and I observed to him that "he 
was, nevertheless, happier than many more 
wealthy men — Owen Wyndham had not 
been able to deprive him of the true elements 
of a peaceful and contented life." 

" No — thank God ! — ^he couldn't quite," 
said Godfrey ; " but he went near to it — very 
near— did his best, I can tell you — ^succeeded 
for the time beiug. No thanks to him if the 
blow fell short of what it might have been ! 
And it was hard and heavy, though I had pith 
to bear it — ^pith and luck, I ought to say." 

I suppose I looked at him inquiringly as 
he spoke thus, with a darkly-flushed brow 
and painfully-sharpened features, for he turned 
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towards me and said, fixing his eyes on 
mine: — 

" You see this is how it was. Old Stan- 
hope, who was then my captain, had intro- 
duced me to his sister's family, the Annesleys, 
at Naples. How she could be such a fool I 
don't know, but Lady Annesley fancied, 
because I was my father's son, that I had my 
father's acres; and under that impression 
welcomed me to the house (while Sir William 
was on a yachting cruise) on terms that 
ended in my being engaged to the eldest 
daughter, Lilian Annesley. When the father 
came back, he, being rather more ^ au fait ' 
of my position, desired that the thing should 
be put an end to, and the mother, by way of 
excusing herself to him, tried to make out 
that I had passed myself for actual possessor 
of what I had but a reversion of Old 
Stanhope stood by me on this point, and 
cleared me of the imputation ; so, between his 
good word and my own feeling able, on your 
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sister's death, to offer half as much again for 
settlement as I could have done previously, 
the command ^ to break off absolutely ' was 
retracted, and it remained that ^ if I got on 
in my profession/ we might be allowed one 
day to fulfil our engagement. While matters 
were in this state, I had to be a good deal 
absent, and was soon not a little annoyed to 
hear from England that my right to that ac- 
cession of fortune which had made the 
Annesleys think me just able to maintain 
their daughter was being contested; but I 
had small notion of the amount of mischief 
that this doubt and delay in getting my own 
was to do me ! 

^^Lady Annesley had hated me ever since 
she had found out her own mistake about 
my property; she was provoked at Lilian's 
* throwing her fortunes away/ as she called 
it, in refusing that solemn ass, Lord South- 
borough ; and the seemingly well-authenti- 
cated rumours of my being ^ never to have ' 
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those additional thousands I had built on, 
enabled her to incite Sir William to withdraw 
his conditional consent ; while other rumours 
of my having been originally disinherited as 
a punishment for ^ scandalous profligacy^ and 
disobedience amounting to rebellion/ now 
followed up by dishonourable misstatements 
of my fortune^ put it in her power to work on 
her daughter. 

"Lilian Annesley's one fault was a timid 
weakness of purpose ; and these tales of my 
unworthiness were so put to her that I shortly 
after received, while still at sea, a formal an- 
nouncement from her father that our engage- 
ment was again at an end. I arrived at 
length at Naples, all impatience for an expla- 
nation, but found when I got there that 
Lilian Annesley was already the wife of Lord 
Southborough, who had renewed his suit just 
when her conviction of my meanness ren- 
dered her passive in the hands of her mother. 
The marriage had been hurried on lest the 
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bride should repent (beforehand), and I re- 
ceived the intelligence almost within the same 
hour as a letter from Halsey, informing me 
that the unjust claim had been withdrawn! 
The news came too late for happiness ; but I 
had my honour to clear, and I cleared it ; for, 
between Stanhope's testimony and Halsey's 
letter, I forced the Annesleys to confess I had 
never asserted what could not be borne out ; 
having done which, I went on board the 
Atalanta, resolved not to set foot in Naples 
again till she sailed — as she was to sail in 
three days — ^for Malta. But," proceeded he, 
lowering his voice and looking round, " before 
half that time was passed I got a letter — 
mind, Swithy, I never told this to a living 
creature but you — a letter from Lilian ! She 
was at a villa on the Neapolitan coast, spend- 
ing her honeymoon. Southborough was to be 
absent that day, and she implored me Ho 
come and hear from her own mouth how 
falsely I had been slandered to her' — implored 
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me to * let her hear from mine that I forgave 
her ! ' Women don't know what they do when 
they risk such things ; and the better they are 
the less they guess at the danger ! / ought 
to have known — but thought only of seeing 
her once more; so I hailed a Neapolitan 
boat, and went off in spite of a threatened 
Levanter, which I reckoned on being before- 
hand with. I was mistaken ; the storm burst 
forth while we were still a good way from 
shore ; the craft was overset ; I swam a long 
while, but was getting the cramp and fast sink- 
ing, when, by sheer chance, a boat of the Chi- 
mcera picked me up. I was well nigh senseless 
when they took me in, and I didn't rightly 
come to myself till we were under weigh for 
Malta. I was confined long enough to my 
berth, during our passage thither, to have time 
for thinking over what had — and what might 
have — befallen ; I can't say I viewed matters 
then exactly as I do now; could not quite 
see it was God's mercy hindered my running 
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into irresistible temptation — ^stopped me in a 
course that might have made me such another 
as Owen Wyndham himself! But I had the 
wit to reflect that it wouldn't do for me to 
hang loose on society any longer, that I must 
have ties and responsibilities if I meant to go 
right, and I knew that Christine Murray was 
a dear little soul who would keep me right if 
any one could. She was then in Malta — I 
had met her before, and I knew her father 
was too poor to make difficulties. I have 
never repented what I did ; I don't mean 
that Christine ever shall; so you will say 
' All's well that ends well.' Yet," added he, 
rising, and pacing the room restlessly, 
^' though it has been so on the whole to me, 
it has not to all concerned; and I could 
forgive Wyndham the misery, ay, and the 
temptations, he cost me that year, if it were 
not for my knowledge that Lilian Annesley's 
existence is wasted, blighted, spent in sheer 
vanities — (some say worse!) — ^the natural 
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result of an unsuitable marriage that warped 
her nature. 

" She was meant for better things/' said he, 
after a long pause, " and whatever befalls her 
I may justly lay to the account of him, but 
for whose villany she would have been given 
into different hands. I am as well off in 
essentials as a man need wish to be, and I 
know it; yet there are black thoughts that 
mil rise, and when I can't keep them down — 
why, I fidget to be afloat again." 

He seemed not to trust himself to speak 
further, and, lighting his bed-room lamp, re- 
tired at once, without bidding me good 
night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Godfrey's tale haunted me uneasily for many 
days, reviving within me all that unquench- 
able fire of wrath which had smouldered less 
hotly in my breast since my escape from the 
daily sight, from the unremitting watchfrdness 
of that persecutor and evil genius of our race, 
Owen Wyndham. I felt it as literally due to 
" God's especial grace " that my noble-minded 
and warm-hearted brother had been spared 
falling into a gulf of evil, whence he must 
have probably sunk to deeper and yet deeper 
abysses of vice and degradation, through the 
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snares of a fate brought on him by mj step- 
father's covetousness ; and I told myself in 
vain that, since it had pleased God to protect 
him, my anger against the man who might 
have worked the ill ought to merge in grati- 
tude to the Power that had averted it. Yet 
I strove to give my thoughts that turn ; and, 
after a space, was so far successful that they 
began to dwell less on Owen Wyndham, and 
more on other agencies, which, though called 
into life by his iniquities and my mother's 
weakness, had equally worked to hinder God- 
frey's union with the fair and gifted Lilian 
Annesley. It had been unfortunate for him 
to have set his heart on one whose charms 
and position had united to render her accept- 
ance of any offer less than ^'splendid" an 
utter sacrifice in her parents' eyes ; and yet, 
had it been so unfortunate either? Was it 
certain that this Lilian Annesley, who had 
unquestionably inspired him with a stronger 
and deeper passion than any other woman. 
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would have made him happier^ so happy, as 
he was rendered by her whom he had selected, 
doubtless with a previous liking for her man* 
ners and appearance, but mainly owing to 
his sober conviction that she possessed the 
qualities most essential to her becoming a 
suitable partner for him through life ? 

That he looked back on the past with re- 
gret, I was persuaded; but whether that 
regret were a positive one for his own loss, or 
were chiefly occasioned by the painful feeling 
of the deterioration, through unfavourable 
circumstances, of the character of one he had 
strongly loved, was beyond my conjecture; 
and albeit I was disposed to give Lilian 
credit for more talent and power of mind, as 
well as for more striking beauty than Christine, 
still I was by no means sure that a cleverer 
and handsomer woman would necessarily have 
owned the disposition and habits of mind 
which fitted my sister-in-law so eminently to 
be Godfrey's companion and good angel 
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through the rough and the smooth of human 
existence. Lady Southborough might have 
combined all this ; but, though I would not 
judge one of whose trials I could form no 
estimate, I could not admire in her much of 
that steady affection, that courageous con- 
stancy in true love, which I had been forced, 
in spite of prejudice, to admire in Rosa 
Glynne, and with which I believed I should 
have myself requited such devotion as Hugh's 
or Godfrey's. Must she not have had, even 
then, within her the germs of that vanity and 
levity she now openly displayed ? Or, if she 
was only weak — ^weak for her own destruction 
and that of others — ^how great must have 
been that weakness, which, rendering her 
willing to believe and obey her mother one 
day, could yet lead her, almost on the morrow, 
to avow to him she had so lightly forsaken 
that her heart was still his, though her hand 
was another's ! 

Under Godfrey's influence, she would, 
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must, I thought^ have been strengthened in 
character and in principle ; but I did not feel 
certain, and was apt to believe that he had 
found a better wife in Christine, who, as I 
already knew, was as firm as she was gentle, 
and as careful to avoid evil, or even the 
appearance of evil, herself, as she was un- 
willing to suspect it in others. 

This history of Godfi*ey and Lilian Annes- 
ley revived the old wonder, with which I 
had often before dwelt on the unaccountable 
inconsistency of those parents who, being 
determined, possibly with good reason, to 
forbid their children's marriage with any 
save wealthy suitors, will yet permit, nay, 
even encourage, intimacy between their 
daughters and men of whose worldly merits 
they have not already obtained a satisfactory 
and well-authenticated report. 

I reflected, too, upon another " social ano- 
maly," which had never struck me so glaringly 
before ; namely, that 6odfi:ey, who had pre- 
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cisely the same fortune as mine, should evi- 
dently have been regarded as so poor in some 
quarters, while I knew / was reckoned well 
enough off to be an object of speculation, in 
an interested point of view, among persons 
fully my equals in birth and position. 

There was, to be sure, the difference gene- 
rally made in the estimation of what consti- 
tutes a " good fortune " for a man and for a 
woman ; since it would seem that the man to 
whom that advantage is ascribed is expected 
to offer as luxurious an establishment as the 
daughters of the very wealthiest of his class 
have been used to in their homes, while the 
woman of corresponding claims is chiefly 
looked to as bringing a comfortable increase 
to her husband's competence, or supplying a 
maintenance to one whose profession as yet 
scarcely yields him any. 

But that was not all ; for the value attached 
to any object is not only proportionate to our 
notions of its desirableness, but also to what 
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is, besides, mthin our reojch. Therefore, as 
Lady Annesley knew her daughter could 
many Lord Southborough, his present pos- 
session of greater wealth than was ever to be 
Oodfrey's, would, putting rank out of the 
question, naturally dispose her, on her own 
principles, to look on my brother as needy in 
comparison, though he owned what General 
Murray thought a good provision for his 
daughter, and what the Wyndham family 
thought the same for Hugh. But then, 
neither had Christine a choice of wealthy 
suitors, nor was Hugh Wyndham likely to 
marry a peeress in her own right. Had he 
been so, my fortune might have appeared as 
despicable to old Mrs. Wyndham and her 
daughters, as Godfrey's did in the eyes of 
Lady Annesley, whose sins are, unhappily, too 
common to be noticed (except where they, now 
and then, bring about a tragedy) : a truth 
which might a little check the confidence of 
those who are always assuming the ^^ dlsinte- 
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restedness " of English marriages, while stig* 
matbing all those contracted upon the foreign 
system as invariably " mercenary." 

/ was more liberal, when I discussed tUose 
points with Eugenie, for I would grant at 
least, with "Mr. Spectator," that "there 
was a great deal to be said on both sides," 
which is going many steps in philosophy. 

And so, even now, it remains with me a 
vexed question, which system is, in the ave- 
rage, most productive of happiness ; though I 
am, perhaps, better able, at my present age, 
to feel and measure the peril of the Conti- 
nental custom to young persons of the higher 
classes, who do not freely take part in the 
brilliant society around them till after they 
are bound by ties the existence of which ren- 
ders the slightest coquetry — the least ap- 
proach to levity — dangerous failings, easily 
leading to heavy sins. I am also more fully 
aware, on the other hand, that " a love-match 
on both sides " does not always entail a happy 
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marriage, and I even know that the disap- 
pointed exactingness of a loving — ^and origin- 
ally beloved — bride, has sometimes brought 
about life-long coldness — nay, worse evils — 
between pairs, who would have perhaps ex- 
pected less, and borne with more, from each 
other, had they looked, in marriage, rather for 
a calm contentment to be earned and main- 
tained by mutual kindness and consideration, 
than for a state of ecstatic happiness, in which 
the will, tastes, and opinions of the wedded 
lovers were to be magically melted together 
without any troublesome concession on either 
side. In the French plan too, there is the 
great convenience, that a girl's chance of an 
establishment does not depend on whether her 
mother is able or unable, willing or unwilling, 
to introduce her into the world, nor on 
whether her own natural demeanour be shy 
and reserved, or lively and encouraging. 
Nor can I underrate the advantage of being 
able to " negotiate *' a really suitable mar- 
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riage. I might bestow as much — twice as 
much — as Eugenie's whole "dot" on an 
English girl ; but then, after all, her destiny 
in life must be left to those chances and 
caprices of youthful fancy and blind fortune, 
on which the lot of mankind in marriage de- 
pends in our country. It was, as I well 
remember, a considerable assistance to the 
various soothing influences which had attended 
my establishing myself at Tynteford, to 
receive letters from both Madame Le Gallois 
and her daughter, in which I perceived not 
only their sincere gratitude for what I could 
so well spare them, but their genuine, and yet 
sober happiness in contemplating the plans of 
life now proposed, to the one for her child, to the 
other for herself; and I only wished to know 
whether all parties would after the " entrevue" 
continue as thoroughly disposed to please and 
be pleased. On this point, however, I was 
soon reassured, for even while my own mind 
was still occupied with what had been hitherto 
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unknown to me in my brother's history, I 
received a letter from Eugenie, dated 
Boulogne, in which she told me that ^^Mr. 
Auguste ^tait infiniment mieux qu'elle ne 
s'y ^tait attendue, et qu'U lui revenait de 
toutes parts que de son c6t6 aussi, il la 
trouvait bien,— et tres bien — avec cela il 
est aimable; il a des talents," — in short, 
it was plain that my dear school-fellow 
was perfectly happy. Her letter to me 
was affectionate in the extreme; she did 
me only justice in supposing I should 
be interested in every little detail that 
concerned her; and yet she was not so 
engrossed therewith, but that she thought 
deeply and warmly of me, wished she could 
see as peaceful a future opening for her " best 
English friend " as for herself, and expressed 
her fervent hope that the change of abode 
and of protectors I had made known to her by 
letter might indeed bring me that permanent 
tranquillity I longed for. 
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I knew well what must have been in her 
mind while she was thus, as it were, generaliz- 
ing her feelings as regarded me; for I was 
aware that at bottom she was still carrying on 
the self-reproach for her indiscretion five years 
back, from which she was never wholly free ; 
and that she was thinking, also, how much 
better it would have been, if that duty of pass- 
ive obedience to parents (without which the 
foreign system of marriage falls to the ground) 
had been so much a part of the customs of my 
country, as to have curbed the perverseness 
which then led me to oppose my mother's 
wishes for my establishment. 

Obedience — such obedience as she had been 
trained to — would, she doubtless argued, 
have rendered me happy. Still, should I, 
such as nature made me, have been indeed 
happy, if, forcing my inclinations in compli- 
ance with an absolute command, I had sullenly 
and unwillingly become the wife of Hugh 
Wyndham ? But then, on the other hand, let 
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the circumstances leading to our union have 
been what they would, couJd I have become 
his wife without loving him ? It seemed im- 
possible ; and yet — ^the waywardness of the 
human heart is boundless — and — ^it was at 
least well now that I should believe ^' all had 
been for the best." I earnestly strove to stop 
the train of thought in which these considera- 
tions were fast entangling me ; and, when I 
had grown calmer, I sat down to write a 
hearty congratulation to Eugenie, telling her, 
with truth, that I trusted her good wishes for 
my peace were being realized, and that I had, 
as yet, every reason for being thankful that 
I had ventured to fulfil the resolution she had, 
I knew, feared for me as a rash one. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The midnight talk in which Godfrey had, in 
a manner, allowed his history to escape him, 
made no change in our position as regarded 
each other, for, as he never again recurred 
to the subject, our communications did 
not become more ^' confidential ; " but it 
had explained many things to me. 

I no longer felt surprise at those occa- 
sional starts of discontent, which now and 
then broke from him, but wondered rather 
at the strength of mind, and rectitude of 
principle, which had enabled him to rise 
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superior to disappointments, and make him- 
self and others happy in a position he 
had entered into by his own free will, 
indeed, but scarcely by what could be 
justly called his free choice. 

My own eyes told me, however, that 
he had spoken truth, when he said ^^he 
had never repented," for it was plain 
that he warmly returned his wife's devoted 
affection, and scarcely needed, in her pre- 
sence, to curb the naturally hasty temper, 
to which, indeed, he rarely, if ever, gave 
way^ even among all the petty provoca- 
tions unavoidably arising in the arrange- 
ments of a small household, lately set up 
on an economical footing in a new neigh- 
bourhood. 

There was in that self-control, some- 
thing of the pride of a man who has 
resolved that no one shall see, or say^ 
that he felt his poverty; but there was 
also a strong sense of what he owed to 
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those around him ; and 1 should think it 
would be difficult to find one, on the 
whole^ more actuated than he by an 
abiding sense of duty, save as regarded 
the indulgence of the single sin he 
cherished, without holding it to be such 
— ^that, namely, of treasuring up in his soul 
an unceasing hatred for the man by whom 
he deemed his father had been duped and 
dishonoured— himself calumniated and de- 
spoiled. 

I only shared that hatred too entirely; 
but, though I certainly made no attempt 
to induce him to overcome what I believed 
to be uncontrollable, yet the terror with 
which I witnessed the apparent exaggera- 
tion of my own passions in another's 
breast, made me shrink from ever doing 
or saying aught, that might call them into 
more angry life. 

Godfrey was, I suppose, of a more in- 
dustrious nature than I; for, though tem- 
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porarily divorced from the more active pur- 
suits of his calling, he was never idle ; 
and when not busied with scientific re- 
searches and correspondences — ^usually more 
or less connected urith knowledge bearing 
on his profession-he was always ready to 
knock in nails or set up shelves, when- 
ever such things were wanted or supposed 
to , be wanted ; he gave his eldest boy 
short lessons in geography, wrote letters to 
whomever he conceived to be directly or 
indirectly possessed of influence that might 
be available in the great business of set- 
ting him afloat again, and went through 
each of these labours^ heavy or light, as 
they might chance to be, with the same 
proportionate amount of zeal and metho- 
dical speed, without ever seeming tired, 
and generally in the better spirits the 
more work he had to do. 

It followed, that after two months of 
daily and hourly intercourse with him, my 
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esteem and admiration for my brother be- 
came suoh; as fully to correspond with 
those notions I had cherished of him in 
my early girlhood; his influence over me 
was therefore great — over my feelings as 
well as over my studies and employments, 
— ^but he never sought from me, nor was 
I likely to give spontaneously, any account 
of my inner life in my mother's house. 

He and his wife, though sharp-sighted 
enough to perceive that I was at times 
absent, and not very even in my spirits, 
evidently thought both moods were to be 
accounted for by my having been so 
long the melancholy tenant of a house 
where I was neither an object of affec- 
tion, nor yet possessed of that kind of in- 
dependence which admits of an unbounded 
range of amusement. They also consi- 
dered, and justly, that I had undergone 
a great struggle, both in my own mind 
and outwardly, in my final effort to break 
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my chains; and they noticed with satis- 
faction^ at the end of the first six weeks 
that I both looked better, and was more 
generally alive to what was habitually 
going on, than immediately on my arri- 
val. 

Nor were they wrong in believing me 
happier than I had been; for the first 
steps towards a cure of my mind's disease 
had been already taken, and the moral atmo- 
sphere I breathed was a healthy one, well 
fitted to promote my final recovery; since, 
though our existence at Tynteford might to 
most girls have seemed monotonous, and, 
therefore, unsuited to wean the thoughts 
from their accustomed wanderings, it was, 
at least, a new life to me. 

I confessed to myself that I had grown 
more peaceful. I found that the days glided 
by with a smoothness and comparative swift- 
ness, strongly contrasted with the weary length 
of those I had counted all the preceding winter 
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and spring ; and the only thing I could com- 
plain of in my brother^ was his obstinate un- 
willingness to receive from me those little 
presents I thought he might well have ac- 
cepted from one so much wealthier than he as 
I was, in proportion to my needs. It had 
been arranged, on my settling to live with 
him, that I should contribute just a sufficient 
share to the general expenses for me not to 
feel myself burdensome ; but after paying that, 
I still remained practically far richer than he, 
as his half-pay, and the very small portion his 
urife had been paid on her father's death 
(which constituted the only additions to his 
private fortune), were barely sufficient to 
render what he had equal, with management, 
to the calls necessarily made on him. I 
believe he did not like it to be thought— or to 
have to think himself — that my residence 
with him was of the least advantage or per- 
sonal convenience to him or his family ; and 
that was the one point on which the pride, 
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with which his high feeling of dignity and 
honour was tinctured, seemed to me over- 
strained and provokingly punctilious. 

An occasion, however, presented itself, 
which did, at last, afford me the power of 
breaking through the fortress of his 
haughty independence ; for I succeeded in 
convincing him that it was " his duty '' not to 
refuse my offer of enabling him and his family 
to spend a month at a little inland watering- 
place, some thirty miles from Tynteford, the 
invigorating air of which was celebrated in 
the county, and was by Christine thought 
likely to be of great benefit to her younger 
boy, who was certainly not so strong as his 
brother, though I think she was needlessly 
alarmed in fancying him ^^ too fragile to be 
reared/' 

She had at all events been uneasy about 
him, and was herself becoming unwell from 
worry and watching, at the same time that 
she scrupled asking her husband for what she 
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knew he would grant if represented to him as 
really necessary, yet would probably be incon- 
venienced by granting. I was therefore too 
happy to be permitted to act the part of good 
fairy, and I felt real delight when Godfrey 
kissed me tenderly, and said in a tone of 
emotion he rarely betrayed : — 

" I believe I was an ungrateful bear to say 
^ no ' so long ! but now we are agreed, I do 
feel, that what is next best to helping a friend, 
is hdng helped by such a right good one as 
you are to me, Alswitha! And yet how 
little we have been together, for a brother and 
sister ! " 

"There are some people would say," 
returned I, smiling, " that is the very reason 
why we are such friends now ; not that I 
believe it, for my very first recollections are 
of how happy I used to be, playing with 
you at Blendon Hall." 

"Ah, you remember Blendon, do you?" 
asked he. 
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" Oh, so weU ! " 

"Should you like to see it again?" he 
inquired. 

" Yes, very much," answered I, hastily ; 
but, suddenly checked by some feeling I 
should have been puzzled to define, I added 
instantly — "I don't know though — I can 
hardly tell." 

My brother looked at me with some 
surprise, but if he were going to express it, 
he was hindered by some adventitious inter- 
ruption, and our conversation stopped short, 
nor was it resumed while we remained at 
Tynteford. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



It was early in July when I left London for 
my brother's home, and it was a little before 
the middle of September when I accompanied 
him, his wife, and his children, to the small 
group of houses on the declivity of a hill, 
which looked downward on the mineral 
springs of Stonecliffe, and upward towards an 
open country of dale and down, which pleased 
my eyes, from its contrast with the close 
hedge-rows of the pretty, but rather confined, 
views near Tynteford, and also, perhaps, from 
its reminding me of some parts of the less 
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wooded district, on the borders of which 
I had strolled, to the west of Bampton Chase. 

Christine was enchanted when she saw, 
or thought she saw, a shade more of color on 
little Arthur's cheek ; the children were 
charmed with the donkeys, on which they 
were given rides to their hearts' content, and I 
stumbled upon some bits of rocky scenery, 
scattered here and there, at no great distance 
from our temporary home, which invited me 
to a more energetic return to my old employ- 
ment of sketching, than I had for a long time 
thought it worth while to pursue. 

Thus we all found a something in the change, 
that in our several ways pleased us, except 
Godfrey, who, though heartily glad to see the 
satisfaction and recreation which the move af- 
forded his wife, found personally little to com- 
pensate for the loss he had felt in quitting 
the scientific books and instruments he had 
just arranged so conveniently in his study at 
Tynteford j not to speak of his frequent con- 
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versations when there, with the old rector's 
brother, who had been in the navy till disabled 
by an accident, and who took an untiring 
interest in all the pursuits my brother was 
most attached to. 

A small watering-place is at best a weari- 
some sojourn for a man.irho can M there 
neitter the «cc«t»med «nployn,«>ts of hU 
home nor the amusements of a great city; 
and StonecUff was peculiarly ill off as re- 
garded the articles of library, newspapers, 
&c., &c. It followed that Godfrey's chief 
pastime consisted in taking long walks; ^^ex- 
ploring unknown coasts," as he called it, in 
every direction, on which expeditions I 
accompanied him, whenever they were within 
my powers. 

" Do you know," said he one evening as he 
was looking over a map of the county, with 
a view to find out the exact distance between 
certain points, " Do you know, Alswitha, that, 
though it is good forty miles from here by the 
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road, the raU puts Blendon within reach ? It's 
not a dozen miles in the Dalton direction 
from Selcote, and that station is barely an 
hour's steam from here. What should you say 
to making a day of it with me, and giving a 
peep at the old place ? " 

" I think Godfrey," said I, " that we are 
perhaps both as well, without going near it." 

*^ I dare say you are right," replied he care- 
lessly, ^^ only I met a man the other day, who 
told me the family there are at Brighton just 
now; but, as you don't fancy it, as well 
let it alone. 

He was, however, bent on undertaking 
some " whole day's excursion " with me, be- 
fore the evenings closed in too early after the 
equinox ; and he presently learnt, through some 
guide-book, that there was a kind of show- 
place about nine miles from the Selcote station, 
in a contrary direction from that of Blendon, 
the domain of which contained some curious 
and interesting ruins, while the house itself 
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was rendered remarkable both by historical 
associations and by ancient portraits of two or 
three individuals, whose fame had sorvived 
their generation. I could only expect pleasure 
in accompanying him for such an object as 
this, in the beautiiul autumn weather we 
were enjoying ; so I settled to go, and he made 
arrangements with a man who frequently came 
over from Selcote to StonecliflFe, for our being 
conveyed from the station to the old manor- 
house, which was to be the end and aim of 
our journey. 

Accordingly, about ten days after our 
establishing ourselves at Stonecliffe, Godfrey 
and I set out one beautiful September morning, 
by the railway to Selcote, where we found our 
Master of the Horse (a small public-house- 
keeper) duly waiting for us with the dog-cart 
he had promised, which was a creditable 
looking machine enough, drawn by a much 
more decent animal than is commonly offered 
for travellers' use on such occasions. Thus 
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far all seemed prosperous ; but just as I was 
seated, and Godfrey was gathering up the reins 
in his hand, a bystander, to whom he addressed 
some question relating to the road, observed 
to him that, if Wensley Priory were the object 
of our drive, we were likely to be disappointed, 
as the owner. Sir Thomas Estcourt, had died 
the night before, and both the house and 
gardens were, naturally, dosed to all visitors 
whatsoever. 

"That's a bore," said Godfrey; "I must 
ascertain about it." 

But his inquiries in the village only con- 
firmed the information he had just received, 
notwithstanding that the owner of our dog- 
cart declared ^^he had never heard of Sir 
Thomas's death till that minute, though he 
knew he wasn't expected to live through the 
day." 

My brother, annoyed at paying for a 
conveyance we were not to use, and no less 
so at having to return to Stonecliffe without 
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seeing anything for our pains, turned hastily 
to me, and asked if I had any objections 
now, since Wensley^ Priory was out of the 
question, to let him drive me — as we were 
so far on the road — in the direction of old 
Blendon instead? 

"It's not above ten miles and a-half, 
they tell me," added he, looking so eagerly 
at me for my decision that I saw his heart 
was set on the plan which, after all, I thought 
I was perhaps foolish to shrink from. So, 
partly to please him, and partly to avoid the 
flatness of going straight back to Stonecliffe, 
I even consented, and the horse's head was 
turned to the Blendon-road. 

I judged by Godfrey's pleased look, how 
disappointed he would have been had I re- 
fused, and he drove briskly on, casting a 
hasty glance every now and then to the right 
and to the left, as if to see if he could 
retrace old landmarks. For the first two 
or three mUes he did not seem struck by 
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any ; but as we advanced, he began exclaim- 
ing at almost every turn, ^^Ah, that's the 
Green Lane, leading to Brigstock ! " '^ Do 
you see that red building ? It was old Nel- 
son's house." " There's Greswell Church ! 
That's where the Martindales lived." 

/ had no recollection whatever of the 
country, which was undulating and well 
wooded, but without any peculiar charac- 
teristic to mark it out from many other 
districts ; so that it was not to be expected 
I should have retained any impression of 
the aspect of fields and hamlets I had not 
beheld for sixteen years, and then with the 
eyes of a mere child, taken for an occasional 
drive in the Selcote direction. It was other- 
wise, however, when we, at the end of some- 
thing more than an hour, came in sight of 
the straggling cottages — mostly surrounded 
with loaded apple-trees — ^which formed, as it 
were, outposts to the actual village of Blen- 
don. I fancied I recognized each separate 
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little orchard! and as we passed one lowly 
dwelling, at the door of which I had been 
often presented of old with a nosegay of 
bright carnations, an exclamation escaped me 
which made Godfrey say : — 

" Ah, S withy, you know your old haunts ! 
You are not sorry now that I've brought you 
here ! *' 

My recollections became more and more 
distinct, as we drove through the double line 
of small houses, which I had once thought it 
such a treat to traverse with Jane Hickman 
on our way towards the " shop ; '' and just 
as we were stopping before the door of the 
little inn where our horse was to be put up, 
I expressed my wonder whether any of the 
Hickman family were likely to be living and 
still abiding in that neighbourhood. 

"We can but inquire," said Godfrey, as 
he handed me out of the dog-cart ; and when 
he had ascertained to his satisfaction that 
" The Hall " was empty of its owners, and 
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no difficulty likely to be made by the servants 
left in it^ as regarded showing the house and 
grounds to any persons who looked like a 
lady and gentleman, he proceeded to inquire 
from the hostler, if there were anyone of the 
name of Hickman living at or near Blendon. 

The man said there had been an old woman 
of that name a mile or so off, but was not 
sure whether she were still alive ; he thought, 
however, that Mrs. Smith, the baker's wife 
over the way, knew about her, and was a 
relation, so perhaps could teU me more ; and 
accordingly, while Godfrey went on to the 
lodge to make sure of our being admitted, 
I presented myself to Mrs. Smith, and, buying 
a penny roll, asked her "if she had ever 
known one Jane Hickman, who had been 
servant many years back to the Lee family, 
then at the Hall ? " 

The woman stared at me with a look of 
curious but not disrespectful interest, and 
answered in the affirmative, adding that she 
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was herself a cousin of that Jane Hickman, 
whose name was now Cole. 

" Then are you Maria Jennings ? " said I, 
well recollecting a tall cousin of Jane's, who 
had drunk tea in our nursery many an after- 
noon, and of whom this woman's height and 
tone of voice reminded me. 
. "That was my name, ma'am, but — 
but—" 

She hesitated, as if not liking directly to 
inquire who I might be; and I answered 
hastily : — 

" My name is Alswitha Lee, and I wish to 
know what is become of Jane Hickman (that 
was), for she took great care of me." 

" Miss Lee ! " cried the woman in amaze- 
ment, "what a fine young lady you are 
grown ! But didn't you hear, miss, that 
Jane called at your mamma's house in town 
twice, when she was in London for a few days 
with the family where she's nurse, may be a 
year and a-half ago ? " 
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*' Never !'* said I. "Was I denied to 
her?" 

" Yes, miss ; they said you wasn't at home, 
and couldn't say when you would be, either ; 
and when she asked if Mrs. Lee (Mrs. Wynd- 
ham I mean) could see her a moment, she 
was told she was particularly engaged, and 
you would be spending next day in the country, 
so it was no use her going again. She told me 
that when she came down here to her mother's 
funeral, six months back, and how much 
vexed she had been to miss seeing you." 

" She can't be more vexed than I am ! — 
but do you know her direction ? " 

" No, ma'am ; it's somewhere in Hereford- 
shire, I think, and the family is very kind to 
her. She's comfortably off with them, she 
said, when I saw her here, but when her 
husband, John Cole (she married him, I dare 
say it's twelve years past), when he died and 
left her in great trouble, she went into service 
again^ and, as I said, she has a good place as 
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head-nurse in a gentleman's family. She'd be 
proud to know how you had inquired after 
her, miss ! " 

I was proceeding to put more questions, with 
the aim of discovering if there was any chance 
of some other friend of Jane's being better in- 
formed concerning her address, when G-odfrey 
appeared in the doorway, saying, "Come along 
Alswitha; it's all right, and we have only to 
walk in." 

" That's not Mr. Godfrey ? " exclaimed the 
woman. 

" Yes, it is," I answered. 

" Oh, miss, how like your poor papa, just as 
I remember him ! " said Mrs. Smith as she 
made me her farewell courtesy. 

And more and more like my father, as I last 
remembered him, did my brother appear to me 
also, when, as we were passing a kind of back 
gate before reaching the lodge, he stopped and 
said to me in a smothered tone : — 

" It was through there I rode out the last 
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time I left the house! But there's no use 
talking of that," added he with effort. " And 
now tell me," continued he, clearing the heavy 
cloud from his brow, " if you got any tidings 
at the baker's of your old friend ? " 

I repeated to him exactly what had been 
told me, and was expressing my exceeding 
regret at having missed seeing Jane in town, 
when the conversation was turned into another 
channel by our entrance through the lodge 
gate into the grounds, every part of which I 
recognized as if I had left the place but 
yesterday. 

" Oh, Godfrey, do you remember that chest- 
nut ? — that's the bough you hung the swing 
on ! " cried I, bursting forth into a half-joyful, 
half-agitated greeting of every object I beheld 
as I drew nearer the house, which appeared to 
me smaller than my fancy had represented it 
to me, but in all other respects precisely what 
I recollected. There was the lawn, and there 
— against the house — stood, even as of yore, a 
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goodly array of handsome green-house plants, 
mUng up the angles on each side of the broad 
flight of easy steps, leading up to the glass door 
of the drawing-room. The present occupiers 
had made few changes ; and every bush, every 
flower-bed had its separate reminiscence for 
me, even as the farm-houses and steeples of 
the adjoining country had theirs for Godfrey. 
I could see the filbert-walk that separated one 
side of the flower garden from the orchard ; I 
trod the very plot of grass on which I had 
stood holding in my hand that pear which had 
caused me so much tribulation and brought 
about such interchange of angry words between 
my mother and Godfrey. 

I was wondering whether these objects told 
their corresponding tales to his memory also, 
when the butler, who had been opening the 
shutters and windows of the principal rooms, 
came out to usher us up the steps, and Godfrey, 
telling the man he believed he knew his way, 
led me into the well-known apartment, in the 
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midst of which be stood^ looking round with so 
stern an aspect, that I could not doubt what 
visions were now rising before his mind's eye. 
He seemed for some moments unconscious even 
of my presence ; but when I drew near him, 
he took my arm in his again, and, crossing the 
hall, walked with me through the ante-room 
into the library. I gazed on all sides with a 
sense of growing disturbance, as we entered 
that scene of my strongest — and also of my 
strangest — remembrances. There was the 
Indian cabinet, just where it had been — there 
were the heavy damask curtains, faded doubt- 
less by sixteen years of wear, but still hang- 
ing in the same thick folds — and when I stood 
with Godfrey by the very window, in the 
recess of which I had been that day so long 
imprisoned, I muttered half unconsciously, 
" It was here I heard the shot ! " 

^^ You actually heard it, then I I had not 
exactly understood before, how near the house 
it happened,'' said Godfrey, who, then relaps- 
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ing into silence, stood leaning against the 
wall, and looking gloomily on the ground, 
from which he did not lift his eyes, when he 
at last said in a hoarse whisper: — 

'^ There is one thing I can never get over, 
Swithy, never while I live ; and that is, the 
knowledge that my father must have died 
under the impression — ^given by those whose 
interest it was to deceive him — that I was a 
liar and a slanderer." 

" No, no, Godfrey," cried I, " he did not 
think you that, I am sure ! " 

"What makes you so sure?" asked he 
eagerly, raising his head and looking me full 
in the face. 

"Because I remember his words, here in 
this room, not an hour before his death, when 
he kissed me because I was like you, and said 
he knew too well that you had spoken 
truth ! " 

"Did he say so? Then by Heaven he 
must have suspected — discovered — Alswitha, 
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how was it ? Tell me what you know, for I 
must hear it." 

I trembled so that Godfrey clasped me in 
both his arms to prevent my sinking on the 
floor. He placed me carefully on a chair, 
took off my bonnet, and then, seating himself 
beside me, waited with an anxious look till I 
should speak. But I did not speak till he 
begain again, — 

" I feel as if it were cruel to ask you ; and 
yet, Alswitha, I ought to know how far I was 
justified in my father's eyes, and by what 
means. What do your childish remem- 
brances, what does your matured under- 
standing now tell you of what then befell ? " 

'* My understanding now tells me," replied 
I, as distinctly as I could, " that some one in 
the house had warned my father of what was 
passing, and that it must have been that which 
led him to take possession of my mother's 
writing-case, which he had just locked up in 
that Indian cabinet, there before us, when he 
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told me "he knew you had spoken truth. I 
am sure^ too, that he must have had a suspi- 
cion as to who was lurking about the 
house." 

" Then you have reason to believe Wynd- 
ham was here then? — ^that very day? — and 
you think my father knew it?" asked God- 
frey, quickly. 

'* He must have suspected it ; for after he 
was gone out, and Owen Wyndham came 
in here with my mother — " 

" Owen Wyndham came in here I " repeated 
Godfrey, — " here, where you were ? " 

" I was in the recess there, hidden by the 
window- curtain. I hated hun abeady, so 
I stayed where I was, not to have to come 
forward and speak to him; and afterwards, 
when I had heard their talk, I did not like to 
show myself. It is sixteen years since ; but 
I feel now the vague terror, the dread which 
the look on my father's face had left with me. 
I longed to run away ; but I dared not face 
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those whOy little as I gaessed bow, were 
driving him to desperation — ^to suicide ! '' 

^^To snicide, Alswitha!'' exclaimed God- 
frey. ^^ My father was shot in the back^ as 
you would know if you had ever seen the 
report of the coroner's inquest! And you 
have been allowed to believe up to this 
moment that he shot himself? " 

^* Up to this moment ! and even now, it all 
confuses me; for, was I not here when the 
nurse came in to say what had happened, and 
how ? Why should she say it, if it were not 
the truth ? " 

^^ It was thought so, just at first, I know ; 
Halsey always told me that; and there was 
some mention at the inquest of its having 
been the original impression ; natural enough 
too, when his own pistol, recently fired, was 
found close beside him ! But the examination 
of the body settled that question ; the thing 
was impossible. It is very strange you were 
never undeceived." 
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"Very strange!'' I repeated amid the 
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dream-like bewilderment of all my faculties, 
produced by the sudden discovery that I had 
remained in ignorance — been kept in igno- 
rance, rather — that my father's death had 
been brought about, not by suicide, but by 
murder, 

" And on whom then did suspicion fall ? " 
inquired I of Godfrey, who, instead of 
answering, began asking me, in his turn, 
question after question, till he had drawn 
from me, in a disjointed mamier indeed, but 
in every fulness of detail, the whole of my 
recollections, beginning with my being called 
into my father's study by Gill the house- 
keeper, and ending with my discovery at 
Boulogne, that, besides my being witness to 
my mother's conversation with Wyndham, and 
her entreaties to be " taken away " now " he 
had got the letters," Jane Hickman had dis- 
tinctly seen him that day, and recognized 
him, through his disguise, as he was passing 
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from the library into my father's study. An 
undefined but ever increasing horror oppress- 
ed me, as I unwillingly answered each fresh 
question, eagerly put and constantly enforced 
by that keen, steady gaze with which the 
stronger mind and stronger nature was assert- 
ing its power. He learnt all; and when I 
had finished, he went over in a low but 
distinct voice, as though to himself, what 
might be called the heads of the evi- 
dence : — 

"My father had made a discovery; his 
locking up the letters she burnt afterwards, 
proves it. She knew she was discovered, and 
told Wyndham so; he had no wish to pay 
damages, nor yet to fly the country with a 
woman he would have been puzzled to main- 
tain ; he owed my father money ; he left this 
house after first learning whither my father 
was likely to have betaken himself, and a shot 
was heard within ten minutes after. He was 
seen going into my father's study, and it was 
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one of my father's pistols which lay on the 
ground beside the corpse. Nothing appeared 
on the inquest of Wyndham's having been 
near at hand at the time ; neither Halsey nor 
anyone else had the least notion of it ; your 
mother strove to keep you in sight till you 
might be presumed to have forgotten par- 
ticular incidents ; and you were allowed to 
grow up in the impression that our father 
had died by his own hand. It is my full 
and firm belief that he fell by that of Owen 
Wyndham." 

" It is mine too, brother," I replied, thus 
acknowledging the conviction to which my 
mind had gradually arrived, as each sue- 
ceeding question, by forcing me to recall 
circumstances which my ignorance of the 
manner of my father's death had until now 
hindered me from combining, made me see 
and recognize in those well-remembered facts, 
proofs of a hitherto unsuspected guilt. My 
flesh crept as I reflected that I had, as it 
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were, assisted at the conversation, which, by 
acquainting Owen Wyndham with his own 
peril, had tempted him to the crime. My 
veins grew chill when I thought of the years 
I had spent beneath the roof of the blood- 
stained adulterer, under whose, so called, 
protection, had I not met Godfrey three 
months back in the London lecture-room, 
I should have been still dwelling! I was 
now justified in my own eyes for having 
risked the step, as to the fitness of which I had 
so much doubted ; for how could it be other- 
wise than my duty to fly from the polluting 
contact of a felon? It seemed to me, too, 
that I was freed, at once and for ever, from 
those waverings of the mind which had from 
time to time assailed me, leading me to regret 
my own obstinate adherence to a childish vow. 
I felt braced up and strengthened to accept 
the fate to which I had been only resigned, 
and I did but speak my thoughts, when I 
said aloud, though half unconsciously : — 
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" I am thankful I am not the wife of Hugh 
Wyndham ! " 

" And I am thankful for it too," echoed 
Godfrey, as he rose from his seat beside me . 

I watched him as he paced up and down 
the whole length of the room, till, remem- 
bering that I had never yet heard how my 
father's death had been hitherto accounted for, 
I again inquired upon whom suspicion had 
fallen at the time ? or whether the whole had 
appeared hopelessly wrapt in mystery ? 

"Mysterious of course it was," replied 
Godfrey, " owing to the circumstance of the 
pistol's being his own ; but probabilities and 
appearances pointed so strongly at a man 
named Eichard Carter, that most people were 
satisfied of his being the murderer. He was 
a fellow of the lowest class and worst cha- 
racter ; was then a bargeman, had been given 
to poaching, for which offence my father had 
formerly got him convicted, and it so chanced 
that he was killed on the evening of that day. 
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at a small ale-house some miles farther up the 
canal, in a drunken brawl with a comrade 
about a purse of money, afterwards identified 
(the purse at least) as my father's. Carter 
said he had ^ picked it up ' (I think I can 
guess how that came to pass), and as it was 
proved beyond a doubt, at the inquest on Aim, 
that he had been on shore hereabouts, and 
moreover that he had been often heard to 
wish * he could be revenged on Squire Lee,' 
the presumption against him was so strong, 
that the verdict here was very near being 
brought in against the ill-reputed vagabond, 
who had already, it seemed, paid the penalty 
of his crime. But the difficulty about the 
pistol stood in the way, and the jury at last 
agreed upon ^some person or persons un- 
known.' They might have come nearer the 
truth, had they had the benefit of Jane Hick- 
man's observations! But none of the women- 
servants were examined, except Wilkins and 
the coachman's wife (the last person who saw 
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my father alive). I wonder how that came 
about ; it was a great oversight, to say the 
least." 

Godfrey resumed his walk in silence, while 
my thoughts dwelt upon Jane's kindness to 
me, and how it had seemed that her grief 
about her brother had made her sympathize 
with the love I cherished for mine, till, as my 
mind travelled on to her bitter complaints 
of the unkind things said of him, 1 began 
suddenly to be struck by a meaning 1 had 
never before perceived in the words now re- 
called to me, that " it was hard, when things 
had been as good as proved against Eichard 
Garter, that Tom should be spoken against, 
only because he had never been seen since ! " 
and I inquired hastily " if there had been any 
mention at the inquest of one Tom Hickman, 
who had fled the country ? " 

" No," replied Godfrey, " but what makes 
you ask ? Who was he ? — a relation of your 
Jane's?" 
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I explained the sort of vague reminiscence 
which had been passing through my mind, and 
the idea which had now seized me — I could 
not tell how — ^that the " hard things " said of 
Tom Hickman were in some way connected 
with my father's murder. 

Godfrey was again all eagerness for every 
fresh detail I could bring out of the store- 
house of my nursery recollections; but, 
beyond the fact that this wild brother of 
Jane's had disappeared about the time of my 
father's deaths I had nothing definite to telL 

"I wish I knew where those Hickmans 
were to be found ! " ejaculated Godfrey. 
" Your old friend tried to see you a couple of 
years back, I think you told me, and you 
were denied to her? Very comprehensible 
now; for, as *Wyndham can't help knowing 
what you were a witness to, he must have 
lived all these years in dread of such contact ! 
lived in dread too of your marrying, except it 
were to one of his own brood! I wonder 
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almost that you haye come alive out of his 
house ! You wouldn't, if you had not told 
your plans to Halsey first ! " 

I made no reply, but was considering how 
fiilly my stepfather's desperate eagerness for 
my marriage with Hugh was accounted for, 
when, after the lapse of two or three minutes, 
Grodfrey somewhat startled me by asking 
abruptly, " if I remembered seeing Wyndham 
firom the workshop window, coming out of the 
brew-house ? " 

"As perfectly as all the rest." 

" I thought so,^ proceeded he ; " never 
liked to ask before; but that business I 
bungled, as a boy of fifteen was likely to do. 
They were too many for me — she was at least, 
for he was * nowhere,' of course, though I 
knew he must be close by. She made her 
own tale good to him who was her 
judge and mine ; and when I wanted to 
fetch yoUj I was not allowed ; for she said ^ It 
would be infamous to let her good name 
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depend on the words of a child, who did not 
know truth from falsehood ; ' and she brought 
up an old story about a pear, to prove that you 
were ready Ho tell any lie I chose to put 
into your mouth.' In a matter like that, if 

one falls short of proving the villainy of others, 
one is necessarily counted a villain oneself; so 
I don't wonder — ^never did — at my father's 
altering his will (thinking what he thought, it 
is perhaps surprising that he left me a shil- 
ling). But I suspect that more people than 
he thought for knew of the alteration, which 
would naturally increase the temptation to end 
a life that stood in the way of so much. 
Wyndham stuck at no means when he had 
motive enough ; and a motive he was supplied 
with that morning. I once asked Halsey," 
added he, in conclusion, ^^as mere matter 
of curiosity, where Wyndham was just then, 
and was told he was at Leamington ; so how 
he managed to be there and at Blendon too, 
God knows !^-only we have all heard of Dick 
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Turpin's ride, and I know myself a man who 
is up to the kind of thing may do great feats 
in that line for an object." 

He took a turn or two in the room, and then 
said, in his usual tone : — 

"It's getting late, Alswitha; the people in 
the house will wonder what we can have been 
doing here, and, whatever it was^ this is not 
our home now." 

I rose in compliance with his words, but I 
suppose I looked mazed and helpless, for 
he took me by the hand, saying : — 

" I don't want to hurry you, dear girl. 
There is a satisfaction," he added, in a voice 
of deep emotion, as we remained standing 
together side by side, " one great satisfaction 
amid all the horror of this day's discoveries, to 
know that I was — ^though late — justified at 
the last in my father's eyes. He had long 
been foully duped — he was in the end 
treacherously murdered ; and, so help me God, 
I will know no rest nor peace till I have sue- 
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ceeded in putting together every link in the 
chain of evidence needful to avenge him ! " 

My mind had been too entirely occupied 
with the unravelling of past events to have 
yet conceived, or measured, their possible 
influence on the future, and I heard my 
brother's vow without at first attaching any 
exact sense to the words ; but as they echoed 
in my ear — in the way a half-heard speech 
sometimes does — and I took in their full im- 
port, I felt that my protest must be uttered 
now or never, and said, as distinctly as 
the breathlessness that had seized me would 
allow : — 

'^ Godfrey, I share your desire that justice 
should reach our father's murderer ! Heaven 
knows I have hated him bitterly these sixteen 
years ; but we should not recall the dead by 
shaming the living, and I tell you now, lest 
you should hereaf)^er think me changeful, that 
I will not bear testimony that must cast 
infamy on my mother ! " 
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" Will you not ? " asked he, biting his lip in 
anger. 

"No, brother," replied I, steadily ; "and if 
you are the just and kind man I have ever 
held you, you will not punish me for telling 
you my every thought and remembrance." 

" Then I have been mistaken in you ! " cried 
he, in a tone of bitter scorn, while the veins of 
his forehead and temples swelled with scarcely 
suppressed rage. " I had thought you part of 
myself! " 

I know not how I withstood that withering 
speech from the lips of my father's son ; but I 
was his own sister, and answered, without 
flinching : — 

"It is because I am like you, and part of 
you, brother, that I can and dare refuse to 
commit what I hold a sin." 

He gazed on me for a moment, and then 
said, as if reining himself in with strong 
effort : — 

" That he was not likely to urge me against 
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my conscience, little as he could enter into its 
dictates. It may be, too," proceeded he, 
gloomily, "that I shall never have to move 
you to a change of purpose; and, at all 
events," continued he, with a gentler look and • 
tone, " I am not going to quarrel with you 
now, Swithy, for your scruples ; once in pos- 
session of the truth, the clue you have given 
ought to suffice ; and, come what will, there is 
a tie beyond that of blood between you and 
me, for we are bound by a common loss, a 
common injury, and, I should have thought, 
by a common desire of justice." 

He pressed my hand as he spoke, and then, 
calling the servants, told them, as he acknow- 
ledged their civility : — 

" That the lady was now rested, but that it 
was grown so late that he would not trouble 
them to show us the flower-garden and hot- 
houses." 

As we walked slowly back across the lawn 
I felt the stunned and confused sensation of 
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one just awakening from a hideous night-mare^ 
with all the additional horror of knowing that 
the nightmare was a reality, and that the 
shadowy fore-feelings and recollections that 
had swept over my past life were, in fact, but 
transient dreams that had given me token and 
warning of the abiding and terrible truth. 

How well explained now was my instinctive 
abhorrence of Owen Wyndham! How far 
beyond any feeling that could have been 
called into existence by my connection with 
him as a stepfather ! 

I had never, till this day, fairly pieced 
together all my scraps of remembrance ; so had 
never before plainly read the words, formed by 
the placing in order of what might be account- 
ed as the scattered letters ; but still, incompre- 
hensible as they had hitherto been, my early 
recollections had ever connected Wyndham 
with something horrible, and a vehement wish 
to see him, in whatever manner, overthrown 
from his prosperous estate, had grown with 
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my growth and strengthened with my 
strength. 

I felt nowy with a dismay I was half-ashamed 
of, that my evil wish might chance to be more 
than MfiUedy that my wild longings to be 
revenged, for wrongs I could but imperfectly 
define, might be so gratified as to cause me to 
lament their accomplishment. 

Was I doomed always to repent of 
gaining that I had striven for? — to be- 
wail the coming to pass of that for which 
I had sighed? — and was it a change in 
myself that made me shudder at the pos- 
sibility of Godfrey's following up and obtain- 
ing the full revenge, the " life for life " that he 
was bent on' seeking ? Or was it simply the 
difierence so often made by the near sight of 
that we have most desired from afar ? I could 
not tell ; but I knew I felt a kind of re- 
morse for my sympathies with the fierce 
prayers, the wrathful wailings, poured forth 
amid her haughty desolation, by that Electra 
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whom Hugh Wyndham had classed so sweep- 
ingly with fates and fiiries ; and the only thing 
from which I experienced a sort of comfort 
was what had an hour before so much 
vexed me, namely, Mrs Smith's total igno- 
rance of her cousin Jane's place of abode. 
I made no attempt to dissuade Godfrey from 
the purpose he had conceived under the roof 
of our fathers ; for I knew I might as well 
have sought to dissuade a torrent from running 
its course ; but I tacitly considered that, as 
natural impediments sometimes check or ab- 
sorb the progress of a flood, so the chances 
of human life might afford hindrances that 
would as effectually prevent the concentra- 
tion, of my brother's energies towards the point 
on which they were about to rush destruc- 
tively. 

We passed out of the lodge-gate, and 
were walking leisurely towards the village, 
when Godfrey, pulling out his watch, ex- 
claimed, with a look of great annoyance, 
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^Hhat it was much later than he had 
thought." 

"Too late," he continued, "to go again 
to Mrs. Smith's to make further inquiries; 
but it can't be helped ; we should miss the 
train, and Christine would be frightened/' 

I know not if Godfrey noticed my agitation at 
hearing of the contemplated visit to Mrs Smith; 
but, relieved by learning, at one and the 
same moment, that it was out of the question, 
I made no remark, only exerting myself to 
keep up with Godfrey, who was hastening 
on, with quicker steps than I could well fol- 
low, to the village inn, where our vehicle 
stood ready waiting for us. We entered it 
hurriedly, and drove back through the same 
landscape we had traversed a few hours 
sooner, now improved in beauty by the 
effects of light and shade produced by 
the evening sun; but Godfrey no longer 
noticed homestead or steeple, keeping ab- 
solute silence except when he occasion- 
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ally turned to me, to put a brief question 
concerning this or that habit of mj 
childhood or early youth, each inquiry 
bearing, with more or less directness, on 
the subject which possessed — ^which was 
thenceforth to possess — ^his whole mind and 
faculties. 

The sun had not yet set when we reached 
Selcote Station, where we were, after all, a 
few minutes too early for the train, for 
which we stood waiting on the little plat- 
form, when, as Godfrey chanced to look at 
me, he almost started at my aspect, ex- 
claiming : — 

^*Tou won't thank me for this drive, 
Alswitha ! Yet you wiU in the end, though 
you are too much upset now to consider 
coolly what is right to do." 

" Oh, Godfrey, can you consider anything 
coolly ? " asked I, faintly. 

But just then the train came up; we got 
in, and spoke not, either of us, till we were 
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within a few hundred yards of our Stonecliffe 
home, whither my brother conducted me 
through the dusk with slow steps, showing 
me great tenderness of manner and gesture, 
but scarcely uttering a word. When we 
reached the house, he spared me all embarass- 
ment of accounting for my unusuaUy wearied 
state to Christine, by saying at once as we 
entered the sitting-room, — 

" We have been to Blendon ; not the other 
place ; and it has been too much for Alswitha 
every way. She's overdone, and will have 
tea in her own room." 

He accompanied me himself to the door of 
my apartment, saying, as he held it half 
open : — 

" I am very sorry for the shock this has 
given you ; but it was Providence took us 
there instead of to Wensley ! Now, will you 
do me the kindness not to tell Christine of 
this day's discoveries ? " 

I promised it willingly, and was going to 
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fling myself on the first chair, when he 
entered the room and said, patting one arm 
round my neck, while he strained me to his 
breast with the other : — 

^^ I can't expect a woman, though a Lee 
and my sister, to feel in this business exactly 
as I do ; but you will keep the secret, I know. 
As to the rest, there are a thousand chances 
to one against my ever being able to bring 
things to a point ; but to endeavour it, to the 
utmost of my power, is my duty in the sight 
both of Grod and man.'' 

He kissed me and departed ; leaving me to 
such rest as I might be granted* 
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CHAPTER XVL 



It was several days before I recovered equa- 
nimity enongh to exhibit, even outwardly, 
that amount of cheerfdlness with which I had 
set out for Wensley Priory, and much longer 
before I could rid myself, though but occa- 
sionally, of the perpetually besetting thought 
I had brought with me from Blendon Hall. 
In one sense, indeed, it might be said that I 
was more satisfied with my own acts and 
deeds, as bearing on my own lot, since I had 
become convinced of the degree and nature 
of my stepfather's guilt ; but that satisfaction, 
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such as it was, coiUd by no means avail 
to deaden the reflection, whenever it rose 
within me, that my mother was, at this very 
time being, living as the wife of my father's 
assassin ! In this it was that Godfrey's feel- 
ings and mine were necessarUy so different; 
he only viewing the pair as a conple of guilty 
beings, whom he was called on — ^ay, bound — 
to seek all means of bringing to justice ; 
while I, abhorring Owen Wyndham with as 
stinging a sensation of hatred as my brother, 
yet felt my wish for bis punishment 
blunted by the knowledge that the law 
could not award him such, without pre- 
vious investigations fraught with dishonour 
to our house, misery to me, and bitter 
sorrow and confusion of face to my 
blameless and pure-hearted friend Hugh. 
It was true I had never loved — ^never 
been permitted to love — ^my mother ; but 
I did not therefore feel less keenly the 
horror of a destiny which, through re- 
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collections I could not help retaining, and 
emotions to which I could scarcely help 
yielding, had made me the means of 
throwing light on the mysterious fate of 
one parent, by revelations which darkened 
into absolute certainty the suspicions that 
clung to the fame of the other. To the 
blacker guilt, of which the shadow par- 
tially overspread her, I never believed 
her any farther accessory than that she 
was willing to reap the fruits of it, and 
not too curiously anxious to sift the tales, 
whatever they might be, which the man 
whose slave she was thought fit to 
relate to her. She had, I knew, gained 
little happiness either by her marriage with 
Wyndham, or by her possession of my 
brother's inheritance ; for, although ob- 
servant, even to servility, of every 
fancy of a husband she feared at least 
as much as she loved, her submission 
was little rewarded by the selfish, disso- 
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late, and calculatingly unprincipled being 
to whom she had united herself, while 
her enjoyment of the advantages of wealth 
was severely alloyed by that equivocal 
position in society, which she owed as 
much, nay, more, to the sorely-tarnished 
reputation of her present husband, than to 
the general rumour of her own misconduct 
in youth. 

I was aware too that, besides these 
worldly mortifications, she was at times a 
prey to fits of gloomy depression, which, 
though generally accounted for on some 
physical ground, had always borne, to me, 
the appearance of those despairing moods' 
in which grievous sinners are bowed down 
by the sense of their faults, without 
acquiring the faith or hope to enable 
them to break their bonds and make 
public confession and reparation. 

Her punishment was already, I thought, 
severe enough; and although I should 
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have exultinglj praised the just judgment 
of God, had the earth swallowed up Owen 
Wyndham quick, or the walls of his 
dwelling fallen and crushed him, the 
'^ short shrifb and high gallows" I was far 
from grudging him on his own account 
involved too wide-spread and deep-reaching 
a misery for me to wish him them uncon- 
ditionally. Unconditionally, however, they 
were wished him by Godfrey, who was 
ready, I saw, to do and to suffer whatever 
might bring him nearer the righteous aim 
of bringing a great criminal to justice ; but, 
except on the principle that ^^ where there 
is a will there is also a way," I did not, 
in my reason, see much token of his ever 
being enabled to reach that eagerly desired 
end. 

I was made aware, however, in the course 
of the first long walk I felt able to undertake 
with my brother after our visit to Blendon, 
that a wandering expedition, on which he had 
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the day before started early, and whence he 
had returned late, without giving any espe- 
cial account of his adventures, had been, in 
fact, a journey to our old neighbourhood, in 
order to see Mrs. Smith, for the acknowledged 
purpose of asking her to obtain the address of 
Jane Cole, formerly Hickman, as well as for 
the farther and more private end of gathering 
what information he could out of the 
woman's own conversation on things past 
and present. 

I did my best to retcun a calm ap- 
pearance, and asked quietly '^what had 
been the success of his endeavours ? " 

" Why, indifferent enough," was his 
answer ; ^^ for, in the first place, as it 
would never do to let her suspect I had 
any motive for wanting Jane Hickman's 
address, beyond kindly interest in an old 
servant, I was obliged to put up with her 
promise to let me know it 4n case Jane 
wrote,' which she was not much given to 
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doing ; and then, when I tried mentioning 
Gill, and two or three other old stagers I 
recollected at Blendon, she did not seem to 
have the least notion of what was become of 
of them. Indeed, the only fact I gleaned 
from the good woman's evident propensity 
to talk over everjrthing that has hap- 
pened in the village for these twenty years, 
is, that you made a good shot, Swithy, 
when you guessed that what hurt your 
friend Jane's feelings so was a report of 
there being some connection between her 
brother's disappearance and our father's 
death. Not that Mrs. Smith (who is as 
firmly convinced of Bichard Carter's guilt 
as Wyndham could desire) ever thought 
there was anything in it ; but still, what 
she said on the subject has furnished me 
with an idea which brings some light to 
my understanding, though her total igno- 
rance as to whether Hickman (the brother) 
is dead or alive, in or out of England, 
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prevents mj being able to take the slightest 
advantage of it." 

I inquired '^ what that idea was ? " and was 
answered that, according to Mrs. Smith's 
account of the family, Jane's brother Tom, 
after leading a wild life in bad company, 
and getting into debt and disrepute among 
the neighbours, had disappeared from his 
home near Blendon on the very day of my 
father's death : a coincidence which gave rise 
(when months had passed away without 
tidings of Tom) to certain village discussions 
on the probable cause of his disappearance, in 
the course of which " very hard things " were 
said in explanation of the same, to the great 
sorrow and indignation of his mother and 
sisters, who were the more scandalized at 
the accusation from their belief that if 
the young man had a good quality, it was 
that of grateful feeling for the kindness 
shown him by the man he was now 
unjustly suspected of having murdered. 
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"The gossip on the subject appears to 
have died away/' proceeded my brother, 
" but as this Tom has never been seen more, 
though one or two undated letters of his, 
* seemingly from foreign parts,' reached 
his family in the course of the next few 
years, my own conjecture is, that though by 
no means what can be called an accomplice, 
he may yet have been cognizant of 
something that occurred on that 12th 
of September, of such importance as 
might induce Wyndham to make it 
worth his while to disappear, which 
would be all the more easy as this Tom 
was in some scrape at the time, and 
was always a scampish sort of individual. 
But, scamp as he is, or was, I would 
give more than I can well spare for a 
chance of meetmg and cross-questioning 
him to purpose upon some passages of 
sixteen years since ! The man may be 
transported by this time, or hanged (little 
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villains get their deserts more often than 
great ones) ! and though mj informant 
at Blendon evidently fancies he is still 
living, it is only on the ground of 
having heard (she can't say from whom) 
that he was settled five years back in the 
Isle of Man, or else in Jersey — or * she 
did not know, it might be in the Isle of 
Wight;' by which lucid account, you see, 
I gain about as much intelligence as if she 
had stated him to be a sojourner in the 
Sandwich Islands — all on the same parallel 
in her head! Well, I can bide my time, 
and will not despair though I should wait 
many years, provided it be only given me 
at last to make manifest to our generation 
that neither wealth, nor worldly refinement 
of education and manners, nor length of 
space elapsed since the commission of the crime, 
can save the prosperous and well-bom, any 
more than the rudely-bred and obscure cri- 
minal, from paying the penalty of his deeds." 
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I did not argue farther with my brother, 
whose feelings I looked on as only natural 
even when I least shared them ; but, having 
once let him see that I diiSered from him, 
I listened in silence when he poured them 
forth; and when he perceived that they 
were neither combated nor partaken, he 
left off recurring to the subject in his 
walks with me. It happened, nevertheless, 
on the day previous to our return to Tynte- 
ford, that my sister-in-law chanced to say, 
as I was setting out with Godfrey on a final 
stroll about the neighbouring commons : — 

** That I was the only one of the party 
who had not benefited in looks and health 
from the visit to Stonecliffe." 

I saw that her words struck him, and, 
as soon as she was out of hearing, he ob- 
served that he would have given a great 
deal to have learnt what he had learnt 
" through any other creature than me." 

" For," continued he, " it is not only that 
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what Christine says is true, but since this 
discovery, you have grown shy of me, 
Alswitha, which you needn't be, for you 
and I have just ' agreed to differ ' on some 
points, as many of the very best friends 
do. I could not use your testimony (done 
to any purpose, if you would give it; and, 
on the other hand, your not giving it is 
no impediment to my using that of others, 
should I ever have it in my power to lay 
my finger on the means of evidence, which 
I am certain exist, if it be but permitted 
me to reach them." 

"I am glad at least, brother," said I, 
^^that you do not look on me as a hin- 
drance in your path; for, though that fear 
could not alter my conduct, it has afflicted 
me greatly." 

"Has it, S withy? Then you mustn't let 
it do so any longer! As I said before, I 
can't expect you to feel in this business 
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exactly as I do ; and all I ask you is, to 
repeat your promise of being absolutely 
silent to everyone respecting the knowledge 
you were the means of my acquiring the 
other day. I have never gone to the bot- 
tom of my feelings about Wyndham with 
Christine — ^it involved so much — and if you 
can't ftiUy enter into my views, she would 
still less, even supposing her made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances which — 
in fact there is no use, where it can be 
avoided, in laying such a dreadful secret 
on the mind of one so timid and easily 
agitated.'' 

I replied that I was quite willing to 
confirm the promise I had already given, 
for the subject was so unutterably pain- 
ful, that I was only too glad he had 
thought it best not to confide it to Chris- 
tine. 

'^Then I may depend upon you," con- 
tinued he, "e\^n if you two should spend 
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next winter — ^next year even — alone to- 
gether ? " 

I repeated ^' that he might indeed depend 
npon me." 

"Thank you, Swithy/' replied he; "that 
assurance is all I want. You know I may 
never have a ship again, but I was given 
hopes in Courtenay's last letter; and it 
wouldn't be unlike the common course of this 
world's chances, if I were to be given what 
I have been asking for all the sooner 
because^ as things stand, I am a trifle 
less eager for it." 

And even so it proved ; for, before we had 
been very long returned to Tynteford, God- 
frey received news of his appointment to the 
Andromeda^ the very ship which had long 
been the object of his ambition ! 

To hesitate about accepting it was im- 
possible; he could not do so, I knew, 
without the risk, the certainty indeed, of 
being what he called "shelved for life;" 
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but through the grave satisfaction he ex- 
pressed, at not bemg ^4efl to rust longer 
in idleness/' I fancied I could detect, in his 
look and tone, a something which bore 
witness to an inward annoyance, distinct 
from, and in addition to, the painful 
emotion excited by the prospect of quit- 
ting his family. 

''At the last minute," said he to me, 
''one always wishes the service at the 
devil, let one have been ever so anxious 
for a ship; and at this moment especially, 
— ^but, perhaps, it^s as well I should be 
afloat just now for all that; at least, it 
may be so; and, at all events, one need 
never expect to succeed in that for which 
one neglects or lays aside the duties of 
one's calling.'' 

These words strengthened my impression 
that my brother felt a certain disappoint- 
ment at being summoned away from a 
search he intended to commence, perhaps 
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had already set on foot, after those whose 
information might avail him for the sub- 
stantiation of a criminal charge against my 
step-father. 

It comforted me, however, to think that 
this delay would probably conduce to in- 
crease the difficulty of an enterprize 
which must necessarily grow harder to 
achieve the longer it was deferred, and 
I hoped that between devotion to his 
profession and the perception of augmented 
hindrances, he might, in process of time, 
cool upon the plan. 

It was always a consolation to me, 
moreover, when endeavouring to argue myself 
into composure with these reflections, that I 
knew my brother's fear of alarming the ever- 
watchful eye of guilt precluded his seeking 
the addresses of the persons he wished to 
communicate with by the simple and ob- 
vious means of advertisements in the papers. 
Frivate inquiry was all that could be ven- 
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tured on ; and thaty as I earnestly trusted, 
the chances of human life might render 
fruitless. 

Godfrey showed me great affection, and 
showed also great reliance on my attach- 
ment to him and his, in the various con- 
versations that passed between us before 
he bid us all good-bye. His wife had 
never, up to the time of her going to 
Lisbon (where he was able to be with her 
frequently), been left alone during the time 
of his absence at sea, which she had always 
spent in Scotland with her family, now 
dispersed by her parents' death ; and he 
felt it a great happiness, he said, *^ to 
have me to depend upon, both for keep- 
ing up her spirits, and for giving her 
help and counsel in need." 

I could see that he had a rather ex- 
aggerated fear lest my residence in his 
family, for which he frequently expressed, 
and more often implied, himself to be 
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thankful, should prove too dull a one for 
me ; and he even said, addressing his wife 
and me together, "that we were not to 
mope ourselves," desiring me "not to let 
Christine think it her duty to reject advances 
from neighbours, or invitations from rela- 
tions ; " and then saying, as he turned to 
her: — 

" Kemember, I don't want Alswitha to 
be cooped up like a nun any more than 
can be helped — she has had enough of that 
kind of life, or Vm much mistaken; so, 
if your Aunt Damer, or your cousins at 
Oldham, ever give you the opportunity of 
having some Christmas gaieties, or a quiet 
week with themselves at any time, don't 
let the journey stand in the way." 

It seemed as if there was a good deal 
to be done in a very short time, and 
more letters to be written than ever, up 
to the actual moment of the farewell, when 
Godfrey again said, "he trusted to me for 
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keeping his wife up to the mark^ and not 
letting her sit wondering if the weather 
were as bad at sea as on shore: a trick 
you are not to learn from her, Swithy 
dear ! '' added he. ^^ But you will take care 
of each other, I know, for my sake, as 
well as for your own; and now, God bless 
you both!" 

He took a tender leave of Christine 
and of me ; she was bathed in tears, 
and mine filled my eyes ; but I did 
not let them overflow, for I knew I 
was expected to bear up, and help her 
to bear up ; and it was not till I retired 
to my own room at night, that I gave 
way to the sorrow caused by parting from 
the beloved brother with whom I had all 
my life longed to dwell. I hoped, I 
trusted, that the day would never come 
which would force me to regret having 
been permitted to do so ; and when I 
prayed for his preservation from all the 
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perils of the deep, I prayed as fervently 
for his return in a less bitter and venge- 
iul mood than that in which I feared he 
had departed. 
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